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personal carelessness, President Coolidge has 

placed himself in a singularly false and rather 
foolish position. On May 15 he delivered an address 
at Williamsburg, Virginia,—on which we com- 
mented last week, — vigorously 
upholding a somewhat vague 
theory of State rights. He an- 
nounced firmly the principle 
that “the States should not be 
induced by coercion or by favor 
to surrender the management of 
their own affairs.” 

On May 21, less than a week 
after this bold pronunciamento, 
the Treasury Department pub- 
lished an order, actually signed by the President on 
May 8, or just a week before the bold pronuncia- 
mento, authorizing the employment of State and 
local officials as “‘dollar-a-year” men by the Federal 
Government to aid in the enforcement of the Federal 
Volstead Act. 

In signing this order, he touched off a mine which 
blew great hunks of indignation so high in the air 
that they are still falling with dull, sickening thuds 


B an ironic combination of circumstances and 





around the White House and Capitol Hill. Not only 
did the wet politicians explode like surcharged stills, 
but a good many respectable, Fundamentalist drys 
from south of Mason and Dixon’s line suddenly dis- 
covered that the historic doctrine of State rights was 
more important than the hysteric doctrine of Pro- 
hibition Enforcement and Damn the Expense. Gen. 
Lincoln C. Andrews, head of the Government’s 
enforcement administration, added his cake of yeast 
to the effervescence by remarking that it was too 
late to talk of State rights in connection with pro- 
hibition, intimating that such theoretical discussions 
had been rendered obsolete by the vital realism of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Thereupon, many a 
blameless Baptist Congressman from the cotton, 
peach, or tobacco belt took off his black sombrero, 
his frock coat, his 1714 collar and string tie and 
proceeded to wave his arms and foam at the mouth. 

For once in his astute and reticent career, the 
President seems to have opened his mouth and then 
proceeded carefully to put both feet into it, no small 
athletic performance in a man of mature years. The 
theory is actively promulgated that he signed the 
executive order in what Wordsworthians describe as 
“a fit of absence”; that an apparently innocent 
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measure prepared by some zany of the Anti-Saloon 
League was laid on his desk, sandwiched between the 
appointment of a postmaster to Duck Hill, Missis- 
sippi, and the approval of an increase of pension to 
the child bride of a deceased veteran of the War of 
1812, and that it was then mechanically approved by 
an overworked executive in a hurry to take a ride on 
his electric horse. Whether his signature was affixed 
after profound consideration or after none at all, he 
must be thoroughly annoyed at having approved an 
unwise measure that is already heartily condemned 
by public opinion. 

We have the sincerest respect for President Cool- 
idge’s sound sense, conservative instincts, and in- 
spired silences. We believe that it is often much 
better for a statesman to do nothing and say nothing 
than for him to do something or say anything just 
for the sake of action. In this instance, we are less 
concerned about the measure itself, which public 
opinion will apparently nullify, than by the contra- 
dictory combination of the President’s word and 
deed. It may have been simply bad luck, but it looks 
like something more profound. It looks as if he were 
yielding to the fatal temptation to which so many 
Presidents and near-Presidents have succumbed in 
the past of talking when he might have kept silent; 
it looks as though he began to feel the fallacious 
desirability of being an efficient prohibition execu- 
tive when — as a matter of fact — he could have 
satisfied all reasonable people by doing nothing at 
all. Numbering ourselves among the admirers of his 
virtues and the supporters of his Administration, we 
regret an apparent lapse in his technique of office. 
At the same time, we feel that the heathen may be 
allowed to rage over this isolated incident without 
any profound anxiety on the part of Republican 
politicians, always provided that the President shall 
have learned his lesson and will be content to revert 
to his older and happier system of silence in speech 
and economy in action. 


Cannoneers, Prepare to Dismount! 


Geneva a group of several hundred men and 
women representing every big nation in the 
world except Russia is making a real effort to reach 
some sort of arrangement for cutting down the 
number of unnecessary soldiers and guns and 
weapons of destruction with which the world is 
cursed. Minister Hugh Gibson is representing the 
United States in that group, and is doing it with fine 
statesmanship, tact, and common sense. His name 
has appeared in few headlines, as, for that matter, 
have few personalities connected with this meeting; 
but this can be set down to the fact that since no 
rows have developed and no victories have been 
gained, the spectacular news element has been lack- 
ing. Nevertheless, the conference has accomplished 
much of a practical nature and has not exploded 


into futile atoms, as pessimists predicted that it 
would. The secret of its success lies in its method of 
work. Instead of trying to find some mathematical 
formula by which France should have so many sol- 
diers or guns, Japan so many, Roumania so many, 
and so on, it has limited itself to analyzing each 
problem singly and trying to find a solution. As 
Gibson phrased it, “isolate from the general prob- 
lem as many concrete questions as possible and then 
deal with these definite questions in a direct and 
practical way.” 

Gibson’s contribution has lain not only in stating 
simply the method of handling the problem which 
the United States favors, but in avoiding the danger 
to which Europeans are so sensitive, of dictating or 
imposing impractical but fine-sounding general 
principles. Whenever that great American bugaboo, 
the League of Nations, has been brought into the 
conversations, instead of leaving the room, as some 
of our best Senators would recommend, he has 
pointed out that the United States earnestly wishes 
limitation of armaments and will stand in the way of 
no arrangement that may lead to this end. In other 
words, he has played just the réle which a represent- . 
ative of the United States should play in a confer- 
ence where problems that concern her only indirectly 
are being discussed. This conference, however, is 
only preparatory. Its aim is to work out the founda- 
tions on which practical results can be built. It has 
so far progressed in an atmosphere of such modera- 
tion and good feeling that we hope its personnel can 
be drafted in toto for the final conference. In par- 
ticular, we hope that the United States can be 
represented by a trained diplomatist of Minister 
Gibson’s admirable qualities. 


Free Speech and the Schools 


HE mud, ink, and feathers that have flown over 

the refusal to allow the American Civil Liberties 
Union to hold an “old-fashioned free speech meet- 
ing” in a New York high school has raised two 
points of primary social importance. The first is: 
To what group of our citizens, if any, should the use 
of school buildings be denied? The second is: What is 
the good faith and public usefulness of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and more broadly, if you will, 
what is free speech anyway? The facts as we under- 
stand them are these: 

On May 17, New York City’s Board of Education 
refused a permit for a meeting at which James 
Weldon Johnson, secretary of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of the Colored People, 
and Arthur Garfield Hayes, former defense counsel 
in the Tennessee evolution case, were to be speakers. 
To test the question of free speech in the schools, 
and of the possible use of a black list by the Board 
of Education, the Civil Liberties Union applied 
for a permit to hold “an old-fashioned free speech 
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meeting,” and was denied. The same speakers were 
scheduled. After that came the deluge — statements, 
charges, and publicity. The Board denied a black 
list, and based its refusal, it said, on statements 
about the Civil Liberties Union in the late lamented 
Lusk Report on seditious practices and on certain 
Congressional hearings. At this point, Samuel 
Untermyer, attorney for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, appealed the case to the State Board of 
Education at Albany, and said that if the meeting 
were still denied, he would bring the matter into 
court. He issued a statement saying that the original 
black-list issue against Johnson and Hayes had been 
deliberately smoke-screened by an unwarranted 
attack upon the Union itself, its personnel, and the 
aims it has set for itself. 

Detailed judgment must await the sifting of time, 
but the issues are clear. The first concerns free speech 
in the schools. In many States, it has been the cus- 
tom to use school buildings, after hours, for other 
purposes. What limit, if any, should be placed on 
this practice? Should boards of education have the 
right to decide what groups, speakers, and views are 
granted permits? And if certain groups holding cer- 
tain views are to be denied, what principles should 
govern discrimination? It is certainly arguable that 
a school building has a peculiar status and requires 
limiting regulations that may be wholly inapplicable 
to an ordinary public hall. We should like to hear 
that viewpoint fully ventilated by its advocates. In 
the present instance, however, there appears nothing 
but unwarranted paternalism and bigotry in the 
refusal of a permit to Messrs. Hayes and Johnson. 

Point two: What about the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and its advocacy of free speech? This is 
not the first time the Union’s members have been 
attacked as radicals or their principles as seditious. 
That its membership includes persons of extreme 
views is unquestioned. But it also numbers many 
conservatives and a long list of lawyers, scholars, 
journalists, and men of affairs whose stanch 'oyalty 
to our institutions is unquestioned. Rac vals and 
conservatives unite in the Union upon the principle 
that the traditional civil rights of the Anglo-Saxon, 
which include liberty of speech and assemblage, 
should be preserved. In these times, when the com- 
mon right to hold meetings in public halls — or even 
in private ones— or to use the press to express 
opinion has been illegally suppressed in industrial, 


racial, and religious controversies, — witness the - 


Passaic mills strike! — the courageous defense of 
traditional free speech is a public service. The 
enemies of the Union make much of the point that 
some of its members believe in absolute freedom of 
expression “however radical, however violent.” The 
hostile critics thereupon, by a logic peculiarly their 
own, leap to the accusation that the Union itself 
advocates murder and sedition! Most men differ — 
as do the individual members of the Union — in 


drawing accurately the line between liberty and 
license, but the general Anglo-Saxon principle re- 
mains. It is more dangerous to suppress opinion than 
to permit its expression. Liberty of speech, press, 
and assemblage must be preserved, and in upholding 
these foundation stones of American polity the Civil 
Liberties Union has done yeoman service. 


Morocco — Hostage to Fortune 





BD-EL-KRIM has fallen into French hands, his 
capital, Targuist, has been occupied, and his 
followers are reported to be surrendering right and 
left. Apparently, the French and Spaniards, particu- 
larly the French, have utilized 
the winter and the armistice 
period to such good advantage 
that the opening of the spring 
campaign developed into a 
| ¢ quick and important victory. 
\ 7 With their chieftain a prisoner, 
| it is probable that all organized 
» resistance in the Riff has defi- 
2 nitely collapsed. It may be pre- 
mature to count on so complete 
a success for European arms. Other guerrilla leaders 
may arrive. Those pesky Riffians have a stub- 
born habit of making a great deal of trouble 
with a minimum of what we learned in the war to 
describe as matériel. But with all the feeling one 
may have for the under dog, with all one’s respect for 
the Riffian fighting man and one’s sympathy with 
his struggle for independence as he sees it, it is 
natural to hope that the war in Morocco can and will 
be ended shortly. Provided the victors grant decent 
and proper terms to the vanquished, such an ending 
is infinitely preferable to the continued waste of men 
and treasure implied in African campaigning. 

It has been a bloody and expensive business. Spain 
has been almost ruined by an imperial adventure in 
which it has been obliged to throw good money after 
bad and live men after dead men — not to gain any 
genuine reward, but merely to preserve the shreds 
and tatters of its prestige. For no one has the 
game itself been worth the candle. So much, how- 
ever, was at stake in France’s far-flung colonies, so 
dangerous would have been the repercussion among 
those scattered, imperial hostages to fortune, that 
it was in her case a matter of conquer in Morocco or 
admit colonial impotence and give up all dreams of 
empire. The incident illustrates the truth that only 
powers with an abundance of wealth, a surplus popu- 
lation, and a flourishing colonial trade can afford to 
be empires on the grand scale. Today, France enjoys 
none of these conditions. Her precarious empire rests 
solely on military superiority, and that superiority 
was gravely jeopardized by the revolt of a group of 
uncivilized, ill-equipped tribesmen, not yet utterly 
subdued. 
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Character Banking 


F the Pepper-McFadden “ Branch Banking” bills, 
passed by both Houses of Congress during this 
session but now in conference, are finally enacted 
into law, many of the barriers to the extension of 
this form of banking will be leveled. Whether or not 
such a system will prove superior to the small, inde- 
pendent, local banking system which has served the 
country well, the present trend of development 
seems to be toward it — because of the promise 
contained in the magic words, large scale operation, 
efficiency, economy, and safety. 

Certain human elements in the banking business 
might well be made the subject of closer study by 
students. One of these is the old-fashioned “char- 
acter loan”’ — the type of loan which is only possible 
through an individual’s reputation and good faith 
being intimately known by officers of local banks. It 
is the type of loan that few branch managers would 
ever daremake. It assumes on their part the ability to 
persuade someone higher up, far from the spot, that 
although Bill Smith has no good collateral, and he 
is known to the entire neighborhood to be straight as 
a string and would make a good risk on an unsecured 
note. Bill Smith might want the money either to help 
himself out of a fix or to start in a new line of busi- 
ness. Presumably, he is of the type which, with help, 
would show initiative and enterprise and prove a 
national asset. Could a branch bank ever know 
enough or get authority enough to help him out? 
We doubt it. 

This is not a compelling argument against 
branch banking. It is simply a particular consid- 
eration which deserves study and which is in dan- 
ger of being forgotten in a discussion of general 
principles. There are definite indications that in 
England, where five banks practically control the 
credits of the entire country, branch banking has 
deadened, not aided, business initiative. 


Cleaner Beaches 


O the millions who take their vacations along our 

ocean beaches and who have had their clothing 
and disposition ruined by that nasty, tarry stuff 
which in the last few years has befouled the sands, 
the announcement by the State Department of an 
international anti-oil pollution conference to be 
convened June 8 in Washington will be hailed with 
satisfaction. When the oil nuisance was first felt, the 
howl of protest echoed even to Washington, and 
Congress tried to devise legislation to stop it. That 
just couldn’t be done, because by far the major part 
of the trouble came from ships which emptied their 
bilges, or ballast water, from their oil tanks beyond 
the three-mile limit and so put forth on the surface 
of the ocean the indestructible matter which experts 
call an oil emulsion. Legislation could not stop that; 


furthermore, practical shipping required the dis- 
charge of the mess somewhere. Inventive genius has 
recently devised, not only small and efficient oil 
separators which can be carried on shipboard, but 
also harbor separators by which bilge of every kind 
can be cleansed. An international agreement, there- 
fore, to oblige ships to discharge only after proper 
separation has now become a possibility. We hope, 
in the interest of cleaner beaches and happier vaca- 
tions, to say nothing of more fish, that the Washing- 
ton conference will move fast and forcibly. 


Flaming Whiskers of Youth 


N that institution of higher yearning, the Goshen 
High School of New York State, an interesting 
phase of the so-called sex conflict is being worked out 
to its logical conclusions. Gradually, the male stu- 
dents have come to feel that the rightful sphere of 
man and certain of his perquisites and_privi- 
leges have been encroached upon and annexed by 
the aspiring, insatiate ambition of their fellow stu- 
dents of the theoretically gentler sex. The girls, they 
say bitterly, what with bobbed hair and cigarette 
smoking, are more boyish than the boys; and far 
from feeling that such imitation is the sincerest 
flattery, they resent a competition which relegates 
hair cuts and cigarettes to an effeminate limbo and 
thus deprives one hundred per cent he-men of their 
natural rights and liberties. Turning around some- 
what desperately in a search for an adequate riposte, 
these young men have fallen back on one of the last 
remaining superficial indexes of man’s difference 
from women — a difference, we hasten to add, which 
does not necessarily imply superiority. They have 
decided, as a solemn protest against the defeminiza- 
tion of the high-school flapper, to preserve the 
integrity of their chins, to allow their beards to 
“push” — as the French say — in all their wild, 
native luxuriance. “The girls cannot grow beards,” 
they stated for publication, “and that is the only 
way we can mark the distinction.” One might be 
inclined to query the exact accuracy of the last state- 
ment, but, in any event, a stout whisker may safely be 
trusted to identify its bearer as fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the usual sweet girl undergraduate. In a 
special dispatch to the New York Times, the feminine 
attitude is explained. “The girls laugh at the prop- 
osition and declare, ‘We doubt if the boys can grow 
beards, either.’ ’’ Can one imagine a more fiendish 
retort, one more calculated intimately to wound the 
already lacerated feelings of young manhood? 

No doubt this great struggle will be viewed with 
the keenest interest by feminists and other students 
of sex warfare in all portions of the globe. We 
believe that the whole matter will be amicably settled 
before a single male student has contrived to 
rival the landscape architecture of the Smith Broth- 
ers or the purple glories of ex-Senator J. Ham Lewis. 
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Over the 


Two Polar Flights 
Triumph for 


fon two polar flights last month, both eminently 
successful in achieving the ends set by the explorers, 
possess more than the obvious significance of proving that 
the top of the world may be reached by air: they mark the 
first instances in which aircraft have been of signal 
value in the low temperatures of the Arctic, and the 
first time, as well, that man’s invention has aided his 
native strength in reaching this goal which has fired hardy 
and brave explorers for three centuries. Although in- 
novations in Arctic exploration are not new — they have 
been tried by many since the first Englishman attempted 


(Acme) 
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Top by Air 


Which Mark a 
Aviation 


to substitute reindeer for dogs— nothing had been 
employed until the airplane was used, which really aided 
the explorer in his work. Peary on his Arctic expeditions 
contrived to live as much as possible in the manner of the 
primitive Eskimo. He depended for his food largely upon 
what fell to his rifle, and on the final dash to the Pole 
canned pemmican made up the scanty menu for both men 
and dogs. Huskies have always been the only means of 

locomotion, that is, until the airplane came along. 
Capt. Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth were the 
first to try airplanes in a polar dash, and their failure in 
this 1925 venture led them to state 
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that heavier-than-air craft were not 
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suited to that sort of work. This 
opinion was echoed by Capt. 
Donald B. MacMillan later in the 
\ summer after various unsatisfac- 
tory attempts to explore the un- 
known region below the Pole. 

But Lieut. Commander Richard 
E. Byrd who was given charge of 
MacMillan’s planes thought dif- 
ferently, and his successful dash to 
the Pole from Spitsbergen on May 
g has amply proved that his trust 
was not misplaced. Amundsen and 
Ellsworth turned to lighter-than- 
air craft and the Norge’s success 
has scored a triumph for the diri- 
gible. Meanwhile, Capt. George H. 
Wilkins is preparing in Alaska to 
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(Courtesy ‘‘ New York Times,’’) 


FLyers’ Route Across THE ToP OF 
THE WORLD 


This map shows the course followed by 
Byrd in his eighteen-hour flight from 
King’s Bay to the Pole and back, and the 
2,700-mile journey of the ‘‘ Norge” from 
King’s Bay to Teller. In crossing the 
million square miles of unexplored area 
between Alaska and the Pole, the‘* Norge” 
passed over the Pole of Inaccessibility, 
most difficult spot inthe Far North toreach. 
Peary’s 1909 route from Cape Columbia 
on Ellesmere Island is also indicated 


WHERE THE PoLarR WASTES BEGIN 


King’s Bay, Spitsbergen, has found its 
niche as the starting point for polar ex- 
peditions. Both Byrd and Amundsen took 
off from this island settlement as did the 
unsuccessful Amundsen-Ellsworth polar 
flight of i. In the shadow of the bleak 
Arctic hills may be seen the skeleton of 
the hangar which sheltered the successful 
ship of the air that set forth in 1926 


( Wide World) 








hop off for further exploration. 
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(Wide World) (Wide World) 
He Atways Comes Back A PRELIMINARY INSPECTION 
Commander Byrd, Noville, his mechanic, and Floyd Bennett, his pilot, entering 


Capt. Roald Amundsen has more than once aroused 
the anxiety of the world while he has been hidden away the giant Fokker which carried Byrd and Bennett to the Pole 


for days, months, even years on Arctic and Antarctic 

ice. But he always comes back. The discoverer of the 

South Pole, he was also the first man to traverse the 

Northwest Passage. His life has been spent in pushing 
back the unknown 


(Keystone) 


THE First CONVEYANCE TO REACH THE POLE Capt. GEorRGE H. WILKINS 


This sledge carried Peary to the Pole in Marchand April, 1909. The news of his claim was He, too, will explore the 
not known to the world until early the following September Arctic unknown by air 


(Keystone) 


Gone ee 


(Wide World) (Acme) 
CENTRAL PASSENGER CABIN OF THE ‘‘NorRGE”’ LINCOLN ELLSwWoRTH 


From which those aboard the ship looked down through the Arctic mists at the top His unsuccessful attempt to reach the Pole with Amund- 
of the world sen last year by ’plane decided the two to use a dirigible 
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KYWARD the 
S course of empire 
takes its way! 

Big business, which oc- 
casionally has been com- 
pelled to take to the 
tall timber, is now tak- 
ing to the air. Formerly 


Big Business in the Air 
By Burt M. McConnell 


Commercial aviation, still in its infancy so far 
as America is concerned, offers limitless possi- 
bilities to men with imagination — and with 
plenty of capital. Mr. McConnell, who was in 
the Army Air Service during the war and was a 
‘“‘dollar-a-year ’’ man with the Air Mail Service 
two years ago, describes the various ventures 
already under way 


We have in the 
United States some 
twenty-two companies 
more or less interested 
in the manufacture of 
aircraft. There are also 
about sixty commercial 
aviation companies of 








pictured as growing 


- various sizes. Perhaps 
the most important of 





horns, it is now sprout- 





ing wings. From various 
parts of the country come extensive plans for com- 
mercial aviation. The successful flight of Com- 
mander Byrd to the North Pole and Amundsen’s 
aérial voyage in the Norge have boosted the stock 
of both the airplane and the dirigible. The United 
States is on the threshold of a new transportation 
era. Within recent months commercial transport 
has engaged the serious attention of such millionaires 
as Henry and Edsel Ford; William Rockefeller; 
Herbert Satterlee, brother-in-law of J. P. Morgan; 
Lester Armour; John Hays Hammond, Jr., and 
Howard Coffin. We have had our kings of copper, 
of steel, and of railroads; we are now to have kings 
in the modern field of commercial aviation. The 
gold rush to California caused the Government to 
inaugurate the “pony express” for the benefit of the 
forty-niners; today. we see it planning air-mail 
routes to Florida, Texas, Alabama, and Louisiana 
for the convenience of the twenty-sixers. Aircraft 
manufacturers say they are receiving more orders 
for cargo-carrying airplanes at present than have 
been purchased by civilians in the last six years. 
Time was not rated as a highly important element 
in the days of the first 
steam locomotive; to- 
day it is vital. There 
lies another of the ex- 
planations for the 
recent “boom” in aé- 
rial transportation. 
Still another is that 
American cities are 
widely scattered, and 
the need for quick 
transportation be- 
tween them and our 
industrial centers 
makes aérial transport 
in the United States 
both a logical and a 
necessary step for mod- 
ern business to take. 


(Fairchild Aérial Surveys) 





Aérial view of Love Field, Texas, one of the best equipped flying 
fields in this country 


these last is the National 
Air Transport, Inc., a $10,000,000 Chicago corpo- 
ration organized to carry mail, passengers, and 
express. Col. Paul Henderson, formerly Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General in charge of air mail, 
is the general manager. The first route between 
Chicago and Dallas and Forth Worth, Texas, an 
airway a thousand miles long, was opened on May 
12. It will save thirteen hours of the present delivery 
time between Forth Worth and Chicago, and thirty- 
seven hours between Fort Worth and New York. 
If this route proves a success, it is certain that within 
a decade hundreds of millions of dollars will go into 
commercial aviation. Another budding aérial trans- 
portation project is that of John Hays Hammond, 
Jr., inventor and son of the millionaire mining man, 
who proposes to establish a network of commercial 
air lines that will cover the country as the trunk 
railroads traverse it now. The plans contemplate a 
daily schedule between New York and Chicago 
to be covered in twelve hours. The proposed rate 
is ten cents a mile, or approximately $75 for the 
trip from New York to Chicago. 

The largest and most active aérial transport 
companies now in op- 
eration are the Na- 
tional Air Transport, 
Inc., Pacific Air Trans- 
port, Western Air Ex- 
press, Colonial Air 
Transport, Eastern Air 
Express, and the Flor- 
ida Airways Corpora- 
tion. The first four 
have been awarded air- 
mail contracts by Post- 
master-General New. 
The Ford Motor Com- 
pany is now operating 
airplanes daily between 
Cleveland and Detroit 
and between Chicago 
and Detroit. It is 
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estimated that close to a million letters are sent by 
air every day. The success of all these ventures 
has added materially to the confidence of business 
men in aérial transport. 

Under the provisions of the Kelly law, the 
Postmaster-General is given authority to contract 
for the transportation of air mail and first-class 
mail by aircraft between such points as he may 
designate, at a rate not to exceed four fifths of 
the revenues obtained. Besides the contracts al- 
ready awarded, advertisements are now pending on 
almost twice as many routes. Needless to say, 
upon the results of these enterprises depends 
the future of aérial transport in the United States. 

On October g, the Postmaster-General announced 
that proposals were 
being invited for the 
operation of a contract 
mail route between 
Chicago and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. He 
also announced that 
new bids will be called 
for on the proposed 
air-mail route between 
Chicago and Birming- 
ham, Alabama, by way 
of Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, and Nashville. 
On November Ig, the 
Postmaster-General is- 
sued an advertisement 
inviting bids for the 
operation of a contract air-mail route between 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Miami, Florida. All this is evidence that aviation 
has entered the field of business. These routes will 
tie in with the present transcontinental route and 
link up the chief producing and consuming terri- 
tories of the United States. Our air-mail routes, 
which have reached a total of 8,000 miles, now take 
in fifty of our most important cities. The new routes 
will bring Los Angeles within thirty hours of New 
York, and Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, and other 
Northwestern cities are brought within forty hours 
of the Atlantic Seaboard. Mail and express leaving 
Boston at five o’clock in the afternoon will be 
delivered in Chicago early next day. The fact that 
seventeen fledgling American air transport com- 
panies have come forward with offers to take over 
these routes is an amazing revelation of the readiness 
of commercial enterprise to embark in this new field. 

For the first time, the business interests of the 
United States are taking seriously the matter of 
developing national airways as England, France, 
and Germany, with the aid of government subsidies, 
have done. Capital and public opinion seem to be 
at the point of codperation in building up a great 
system. Looking back on the past twenty-five years 


Curtiss “Carrier Pigeon," type off 
a 


"plane developed for carrying mail 
freight 


of development, we are staggered by the possi- 
bilities of the next twenty-five years. Today, the 
railroads are rapidly losing their local passenger 
business to the automobile bus and their local 
freight business to the motor truck. Tomorrow, they 
may lose their through passenger business to the 
passenger-carrying airplane and much of their 
perishable express matter to the airplane and the 
dirigible. As a medium of commercial transporta- 
tion, the airplane and the dirigible are more promis- 
ing today than the automobile was thirty years ago. 

The real development of commercial aviation 
was inaugurated a year ago when Henry Ford began 
to ship mail, freight, and express by all-metal 
monoplanes capable of carrying a 1,500-pound pay 
load. The psycho- 
logical effect upon the 
public was astounding. 
People immediately 
agreed that if the | 
Fords had faith in com- 
mercial flying, then it 
must be practicable. 
Since then hundreds 
of round trips have 
been made between 
Detroit and Ford 
branches in Chicago 
and Cleveland with 
butoneserious accident. 

Within the past year 
the United States has 
developed aviation mo- 
tors the equal of engines produced in any other 
country. No nation’s airplanes excel the performance 
of our military machines; in no other nation are 
there so many civilian pilots as in the United States. 
We have the transcontinental air mail, the longest 
regularly operated airway in the world; we have a 
large sky-writing corporation which within the next 
six months will have flown over every large city 
in the United States; we are using airplanes every 
day in surveying, in photographing and mapping 
large cities and land tracts, in preventing forest 
fires, in destroying the boll weevil, the mosquito, 
and other pests; we have night air-mail service five 
days in the week between New York and Chicago. 


piace ogee flying in the United States has 
XY reached the stage where it can be pushed with- 
out subsidy, if the Government will perform for 
aviation the services that it performs for navigation. 
The Government has established the transcontinen- 
tal air-mail route to encourage commercial avia- 
tion, but a great deal remains to be done. Legislation 
should now be passed to insure the public against 
all danger of careless flying, just as there is legisla- 
tion now for the inspection of boats and the ex- 
amination of navigators. What we must have, if 
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commercial aviation is to succeed, is a uniform code 
of the air revised and administered by a Federal au- 
thority. The United States is the only leading nation 
of the world now without such a code. There is no 
governmental bureau to examine and license pilots, 
inspect "planes, and enforce rules of the air calcu- 
lated to make flying safe and dependable. Who 
wants to risk his life or his money in a business that 
is without legal status or control? In 1923, 124 
operators of aircraft with fixed bases reported fifteen 
accidents, with twelve fatalities and twelve injured. 
Approximately the same number of flyers, operating 
without fixed bases, reported 179 accidents, with 
eighty-five fatalities and 126 injured. The Aéronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce is authority for the 
statement that since the Armistice more than three 
hundred persons have been killed and five hundred 
injured in flying accidents which could have been pre- 
vented had there been in existence a statute regu- 
lating the operation of commercial aircraft. This 
indicates better than anything else the need for reg- 
ulation of aircraft by a Federal agency. In the United 
States during the last fiscal year, the air mail flew 
a total distance of 2,500,000 miles with only two 
fatalities. Furthermore, it is unique among the 
world’s air lines in that much of its regular flying is 
done at night. This shows what can be done with 
proper inspection, governmental regulation, and 
Federal airways. Senator Bingham of Connecticut 


has introduced a bill in the Senate which, if it be- 
comes law, will give to the Secretary of Commerce 
authority to regulate and control civil aircraft en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 


LL that commercial aviation asks of Congress is 
that it sanction government supervision to 
make flying safe by licensing and inspection; that it 
take the lead in mapping air routes and providing 
pioneer airdromes at central points; and that it 


_ generally regulate the operation of aircraft. The air- 


plane requires no roadbeds, no rails, no bridges, and 
no expensive terminal facilities. But landing fields 
and airports must be established — airports that 
may be used in common by aircraft just as our sea- 
ports are used in common by ocean-going vessels. 
The establishment of the necessary aids, such as air- 
ways, beacons, airports, meteorological and radio 
services will be merely applying to aérial transporta- 
tion the policy long followed by the Government 
with regard to the older forms of transportation. 

The answer to the problem of commercial aviation 
is not better ’planes, but better airways; not faster 
airplanes and dirigibles, but real airports. We had no 
ocean commerce until we developed seaports, -and 
we shall have no air commerce until we develop 
airports. What we need now is not safer or speedier 
aircraft, but reasonable governmental aids to 
aérial navigation. 


For “High Crimes and Misdemeanors” 
By David E. Lilienthal 


sh most solemn and dramatic procedure 
known to our Government is a trial by the 
Senate sitting as a High Court of Impeach- 
ment. On May 3 the rare and unusual spectacle of a 
life-term judge himself brought to judgment for 
“‘high crimes and misdemeanors” before a court of 
legislators turned judges was presented by the 
opening of the trial of Federal District Judge George 
W. English of Illinois, impeached by the House of 
Representatives on April 1. 

The trial opened with the calling of the ancient 
proclamation in the Senate chamber at Washington: 


“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All 


against George W. English, a judge of the eastern 
district of Illinois.” 


The chief judge, Vice President Dawes, and every 

Senator took a solemn oath. Then the prosecutors— 
a committee of Representatives called the House 
Managers— entered the chamber, and through the 
opposite door and down the opposite aisle came 
the accused judge with his counsel. The sergeant 
at arms then called the words of the traditiona 
arraignment: 


“George W. English! George W. English! George W. 
English, district judge of the United States for the 

* eastern district of Illi- 
nois! Appear and answer 





persons are commanded 
to keep silence on pain 
of imprisonment, while 
the Grand Inquest of the 
nation.is exhibiting to 
the Senate of the United 
States sitting as a Court 
of Impeachment §arti- 
cles of impeachment 


The impeachment proceedings against Judge 
George W. English of Illinois, with the Senate 
sitting as judge and the House as prosecutor, 
will command wide attention. The author, a 
Chicago lawyer, recalls the controversies which 

have raged around similar trials in the past 


to the articles of im- 
peachment exhibited by 
the House of Represen- 
tatives against you.” 


A lengthy answer of 
“Not guilty” was read 


—and the impressive 
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preliminaries were over. The next step will be the 
hearing of witnesses, as in an ordinary court of 
law. If two thirds of the Senator-judges, when called 
upon by the Vice President to rise and vote, find 
the accused guilty of any charge, he will be sen- 
tenced to removal from office. 

The House, acting as accuser, has lodged five 
charges, or “articles,” against Judge English. 
Articles II and III deal with an alleged corrupt 
“bankruptcy ring” promoted by the Judge. Article 
IV alleges that he required court funds to be de- 
posited in banks in which he had holdings. The final 
article sums up the preceding charges, and adds 
others of similar tenor. But the first charge, that of 
tyranny, is the most significant, for while corruption 
is rare indeed among our judges, arbitrary and 
oppressive conduct is common 
enough. Article I alleges that the 
accused did “‘so abuse the powers 
of his high office that he is hereby 
charged with tyranny and op- 
pression, whereby he has brought 
the administration of justice 

. into disrepute.” 

In support of this charge is 
the disbarment of two attorneys 
without notice or opportunity to 
defend themselves; the coercion 
of jurors into finding a defendant 
guilty, upon threat of jail if 
acquittal were voted; the threat- 
ening of newspaper men, if they 
dared publish accounts of the 
Judge’s conduct; the summoning 
of all the State officials in the 
district whom he threatened to 
turn out of office. To one of these 
sheriffs, who denied the Judge’s 
accusation that the law was not 
being properly enforced during 
a strike, the Judge said in open 
court, “If youdon’t keep your damn mouth shut, your 
wife will be a widow for a long, long time.” And to 
another, he said, “If I was you, Lucian Beasley, I 
would go to the Mississippi River with that tin star 
you have got on, and jump in and drown yourself.” 

The antiquity of the formal proceeding upon the 
floor of the Senate lends it an added austerity and 
dignity. For the process of impeachment is one of 
those few political institutions which have come to us 
out of the distant past almost unchanged. Scholars 
have traced it back to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
English Parliament, thence directly to the Aula 
Regia, a council of the King’s officers learned in the 
law, established by William the Conqueror. For 
over five hundred years this very machinery put 
into motion by the House on April 1 has been in ex- 
istence in England, where, since 1399, the Commons 
have been the prosecutors, the Lords the judges. 


(Acme) 


Jupce GeorceE W. ENGLISH 
If two thirds of the Senators find him 
guilty of charges preferred by the House 
he will be removed from office 


The impending proceeding will attract nation- 
wide attention, not only because of its antiquity, 
but because of the rarity of the spectacle — there 
have been only six trials of judges in our history. 
But this trial of an obscure judge will focus attention 
upon the entire Federal judicial scheme for another 
reason. For a Federal judge is an anomaly in a 
democratic state. Every other official, from the 
humblest village selectman to the chief magistrate 
himself, is directly responsible to the community. 
It is, in fact, fundamental in a republic that every 
official represents the people and is directly account- 
able to them. A Federal judge, however, is account- 
able to no one; the only checks upon him are 
his sense of honor and his professional pride — the 
only checks except the slow and clumsy process of 
impeachment. 

Attacks upon the power of the 
Federal judges have more than 
once been contemporaneous with 
impeachment trials. Probably 
few events in the early years of 
the republic determined more 
markedly the future course of 
government than the impeach- 
ment and acquittal of Justice 
Chase of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1804. Chase 
was a fiery Federalist. His con- 
duct as judge in trials for the 
hateful crime of sedition — in 
which he once wrote a decision 
before the trial — had aroused a 
spirited public clamor against 
him. Then came Chief Justice 
Marshall’s momentous decision 
— agreed to, of course, by Justice 
Chase—in the case of Marbury». 
Madison, in which for the first 
time it was asserted that the 
judiciary had the power to de- 
clare void statutes of Congress that violated the 
Constitution. The Democrats, faced with a Federal- 
ist Supreme Court holding office for life, were 
aroused to fever heat; something must be done to 
make the life-tenure judges responsive to public 
sentiment. The curb of impeachment was, of course, 
the logical device. Justice Chase’s head was selected 
as the first to fall because his offenses were so well 
known. But a much broader theory of impeachment 
was behind the“ Assault upon the Judiciary,” — asa 
great biographer has described it, — which, if success- 
ful, would have altered our governmental scheme and 
the whole course of our national life. The Demo- 
crats’ proposal was nothing less than this: that any 
Federal judge whose official acts showed him to be 
persistently at odds with the popular will — repre- 
sented by Congress — should be impeached and re- 
moved, to make way for a (Continued on page 669) 
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Rolling Away 


Evening’s Shadows 


The Camera, Too, Can See 
in the Dark 


Among the most interesting developments of modern 
photography is the taking of outdoor pictures at night. 
The artistic effects thus secured have led an ever-in- 
creasing number of photographers to study this aspect of 
their profession. Methods pursued are as varied as the 
results to be obtained. A weatherproof camera and light 
tripod are prerequisites to the enterprise, and the sim- 
pler such equipment the better, so that unnecessary 
fumbling may be avoided in the dark. Success in photo- 
graphing night scenes depends largely upon right timing 
of the exposures, and in this delicate work the intensity 
of the nearest light is the first consideration. Gas lights 
often require from six to eight minutes longer exposure 
than electric. Moonlit vistas are best taken between ten 
and eleven o’clock with the moon almost full, an average 
of ten minutes being required for each picture. The 
camera must, of course, be kept motionless. When 
anything carrying lights crosses the field of view a hand 
may be placed temporarily over the lens. Dark objects 
moving past, if not too near, leave but little trace upon 
the negative. 

The amount of detail that may be registered upon a 
sensitive plate is a source of constant amazement. 





(Ewing Galloway) 





(Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co.) 
SUMMER TWILIGHT 
With day fast fading in the western sky 


Frequently, when a plate exposed at night is developed it 
reveals much more than was disclosed to the eye of the 
photographer. Wet and stormy nights afford most curious 
lighting effects. Moonlight upon silvery waters, a still, 
copper sea at sunset, the silhouette of masonry against a 
brilliant sky, the glimmer of a 
distant village upon a cavern- 
ous mountain side,- the white 
glare of a city street, rows of 
fish-backed houses and lanes of 
blurred street lamps — all are 
caught and held in their diverse 
and often fantastic beauty by 
the camera’s searching eye. 
With ingenuity and patience 
the camera may be turned from 
the bright sunlight into the 
realm of shades and shadows 
and made to extend its vision 
from twilight into the small 
hours before dawn. “Glorious 
night not meant for slumber” 
presents a variety of scenes 
more suggestive in their 
beauty than are afforded by 
the light of day. The photog- 
rapher who prowls through the 
gloom and takes his stand upon 
some illuminated thoroughfare 
may have his sanity questioned 
by a score of uninitiated ob- 
servers, yet often his pains are 


“THE Most BeauTIFUL HARBOR IN THE WORLD” rewarded by such interesting 


The crescent bay of Botofoga with the lights of Rio de Janeiro glimmering in the foreground results as are here reproduced. 
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(Ewing Galloway) (Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 
‘* ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC” A MoperN REVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT FIESTA 


Moonrise silhouettes the 555-foot shaft of the Washington Electric bulbs on the Tower of Pisa where candles were 
Monument against a perfect evening bank of clouds placed during church celebrations of an older day 


(Ewing Galloway) 
CoPENHAGEN’S CoNnEyY ISLAND 
Concert Palace in Tivoli, a popular center of amusement which provides for a part of the city’s gay night life 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


FLARES AND FLoop LIGHTS 


Times Square, New York’s Great White Way, where ‘‘ butter-and-egg men’’ rub shoulders with night life and real New 
Yorkers in the nation’s metropolis 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


. WHERE FASHION FAVORS THE THEATRE 
This scene was not taken in a London fo, 


g, but'in the theatre district between Leicester Square and Piccadilly Circus during 
the hours before midnight 
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(Ewing Galloway) 
THE MIGHTY ForRGE OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
A Pittsburgh steel mill breathing fire over the dark waters of the Monongahela 


(Young from Ewing Galloway) 
A SILENT WATCH TOWER ON ST. Marys RIVER 


Lighthouse which guides the ships bearing ore from Michigan's mines 
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The Sinful Principality 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


under their roof that the 





ROBABLY since 
P Sodom and Go- 
morrah,— whose 

sinful ways remain, after 
all, untabulated, — no 
place upon earth has 
been more bitterly re- 
viled by the moralists 
than Monte Carlo. 
People who have never 
even been near the place 





Monte Carlo! What pictures it conjures up of 
gay life, gambling, restaurants, and above all, the 
Mediterranean’s jeweled blue. Moralists shake 
their heads. ‘“‘Tinsel covering sordidness and 
misery,” they say. But Mr. Oppenheim, famous 
writer of stories whose intrigues cross and re- 
cross Europe, thinks differently. His analysis of ~ 
this pleasure spot is well worth reading, even 

though you disagree with his conclusions 


moralist and the denun- 
ciator come into their 
own. At the last stroke 
of the opening hour, an 
incongruous, haggard, 
sordid-looking crowd 
streams in. The habitués 
are easily recognizable. 
That shabby little man 
whose collar has seen 
better days, and who is 








are able to work them- 
selves into a fury of 
indignation over the existence of such a cesspool of 
iniquity. I myself must admit that I am ranged upon 
the other side. I am a resident, within a few kilo- 
meters, of the principality, and though one must 
acknowledge the perils that are here for the ill- 
balanced with a penchant for gambling, yet one finds 
also a counteracting charm, an atmosphere of joie de 
viore which it would be hard to find anywhere else in 
the world. 

The place is beautiful — marvelously situated on 
the fringe of the Mediterranean with a background 
of hills rising abruptly for thousands of feet. From 
the terrace can be recognized, across the shining sea, 
Bordighera and the commencement of the Italian 
Riviera, and behind, across the miniature harbor, 
there is the fine headland upon which is situated the 
old city, the palace of the Prince of Monaco, and 
the Cathedral. Seen from the Grande Corniche there 
are few more picturesque sights than the little 
principality with its clusters of white houses roofed 
with mellowed red tiles, and the Casino arising out 
of their midst, freakish in architecture, but somehow 
in keeping with the place. The town itself, with its 
clean streets and its blazing flowers, has a peculiar 
atmosphere of well-being and holiday making. All 
through the’ day the air is filled with music, the 
tinkle of ice in long glasses, and the murmur of con- 
versation in many tongues. Monte Cario in itself is 
one of the most attractive spots on earth. Its situa- 
tion and its climate are delightful, and its hotels 
unsurpassed; its opera is famous, its night life, with 
dancing and fine music, always gay. But, alas! there 
is the gambling. 

There are three places where one can pay one’s 
contribution to the authorities. The first and the 
sorriest of these is in the main rooms of the Casino, 
called the “Kitchen,” accessible to anyone who is 
over twenty years of age, the possessor of a passport 
and a few francs. These rooms are open from ten 
o’clock in the morning until twelve at night, and it is 


gripping a large black 
account book, looks meek enough, but he would 
murder the intruder who took that particular seat 
next but one to the croupier at his favorite table. 
He pores over the book, turning the pages with 
nervous fingers. [ere are figures by the hundreds of 
thousands — the figures of this particular table for 
days and weeks and months. Their recorder was 
once a bank manager; he came into a legacy of a few 
thousand pounds and spent a holiday at Monte 
Carlo. The legacy has gone, and most of his savings 
besides. He probably hasn’t more than a few hun- 
dred francs with him, but he will wait hour by hour 
for the opportunity to stake when his foolish figures 
indicate what his foolish brain believes to be the 
psychological moment. Opposite sits a wrinkled 
woman, once a famous beauty, now living prac- 
tically on charity. On the other side of the croupier 
is a girl whose set face has lost its beauty —a 
governess in her day, also the victim of an unex- 
pected legacy and a holiday visit to Monte Carlo. 
They are all kept alive, these people, by one fond 
and idiotic dream — that some day their numbers 
will come up, will repeat, their winnings will multi- 
ply, the years of ill fortune will be wiped out in one 
golden hour. And the worst of it is that the thing is 
possible. Everyone has his story of the fortune he 
has seen a twenty-franc piece make. A single e# plein 
means seven hundred francs. It may repeat —it 
often does. Behold fourteen hundred! There is the 
capital to start with. Fourteen hundred francs has 
many a time produced a million! And so they hang 
on, unsexed-looking women, worn-out men, broken 
in body and soul by their enslavement. They are the 
jackals of the place, half of them remittance people, 
kept by a wee':ly dole from relatives who would 
shudder now at the sight of them. They disappear 
only when their faculties fail them, and then their 
places are immediately taken by others. 
It is a good plan not to address a stranger in the 
rooms. Once I did, however, and I never regretted it. 
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The very sight of her 
was harrowing beyond 
description. Dowdy, 
drab, elderly, she was 
seated on the edge of a 
divan, close to a 
crowded roulette table, 
gazing in blank horror 
at a strip of paper in 
her hand. I glanced 
over her shoulder. 
There were just seven 
numbers written in 
crayon on the paper, 
six of them crossed 
through; the seventh 
was the number seven. 
I leaned forward. 

“What is it that disturbs madame?” I inquired. 

Recognizing me as a possible savior, she burst into 
a torrent of words, listening, all the while, for the 
horrible “rien ne va plus.” Seven numbers she was to 
back, a lowis on each. She had lost a louis; the 
seventh number would go unbacked. Already the 
ball was spinning. If ever I saw agony in a face, it 
was in hers. I found the louis. She was at the table 
like a tornado. The chef tossed the coin on to seven 
just as the croupier’s parrotlike cry of “rien ne va 
plus” sounded. A moment’s silence, the click of the 
ball, then the same unemotional voice: 

“Sept, rouge, impair et manque.” 

She came back to me with the counters in her 
hand, and there her expression was unassociated 
with the place or with any form of vice whatever. 

“Listen, monsieur,” she said. “It is for him — my 
man — who dies. Each morning he spins on his bed 
seven numbers for me to back. I come here; he waits. 
Today — if I had failed! Monsieur may rest assured 
that he will be repaid some time.” 


(Ewing Galloway) 
The Casino, Monte Carlo's palace of chance 


HE hurried off, and I had the meanness to follow 
her. She entered a restaurant in Beau Soleil 
and presently emerged carrying a flask of wine, a 
steaming bowl, and a long roll of bread. Looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, she climbed with 
graceless haste a long flight of steps and vanished 
into one of the tenement houses where the few poor 
of Monte Carlo live. Afterwards I learned her his- 
tory. Her man was a Russian, whose name for a 
while rang through Europe as the one possible savior 
of his country. Today he has escaped assassination 
only because his death sentence has already been 
pronounced. 

At the far end of the Kitchen are the jealously 
guarded Salles Privées. These rooms, architecturally 
impressive, but with sombrely tawdry decorations, 
are the resort of those who can afford a considerable 
entrance fee; but for some reason or other the play is 
usually unsensational in character. Sometimes an 





unsuccessful gambler 
from the Sporting 
Club, or a superstitious 
woman anxious to 
change her luck, de- 
scends upon the /rente 
et quarante or roulette 
‘tables and startles 
everyone by plunging 
in maximums; but as a 
rule, the chemin de fer, 
at which the really high 
gambling takes place, 
is negligible here. All 
that is spectacular, dra- 
matic, and sometimes 
luridly sensational goes 
on at the Sporting Club. 

For it is within those precincts that the real Monte 
Carlo exists — the Monte Carlo of brilliant women, 
of princesses and duchesses and the queens of the 
haute demimonde, of famous men, from Scandinavian 
royalty to Chilean millionaires — the Monte Carlo 
of wonderful foi/ettes and amazing jewels, of high 
play and dramatic interludes. For membership here 
a woman needs two male sponsors, and a man 
simply to belong already: to any recognized club. 
Though the atmosphere here is sometimes tense 
enough, disputes are rare, the solemn absorption of 
the Kitchen and the Salles Privées is absent; a 
far more frivolous air prevails. Here, on a typical 
night after the opera, you will find a brilliantly cos- 
mopolitan crowd. Many of the players sound like a 
page from a court circular, and at the same time 
the aristocracy of the half-world takes an unblushing 
and almost recognized place in the throng. There is 
no Victorian shrinking from these goddesses of 
pleasure. A duchess, a reigning beauty, is frankly 
interested in the, toilette of her vis-d-vis — Made- 
moiselle X. from the Opéra Comique. The princess 
with a famous name shows not the least dismay at 
knocking elbows with a danseuse whose love affairs 
have been the talk of many capitals. The other night 
I passed a well-known duke turning carelessly away 
from the chemin de fer table with 130,000 francs in 
his hand, the result of one successful coup. He paused 
to talk to an acquaintance. The game proceeded. A 
banquo of 48,000 francs was called, but no one 
seemned anxious to take. The croupier caught the 
duke’s eye; the latter nodded, drew the cards, lost, 
dropped four huge red plaques of twelve thousand 
each upon the table, finished his conversation, and 
strolled on. The wife of a world-famed diplomat had 
already plastered the board with mille plaques. She 
made a little grimace as she realized who was stand- 
ing behind her. There is no place for two such giants 
at one table! Back in the chemin de fer room, a Greek 
financier watched the game listlessly as he talked to 
a lady of historic name but of many misdeeds. 
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“You do not play tonight?” she inquired. 

“Not seriously,” he answered. “The game here is 
too uncertain. At Cannes one can always find a 
banquo.” . 

He nodded, however, to the croupier, and thirty 
milles changed hands. A place was suddenly found 
for him. He sat down, started his bank with ten 
milles, gave the third coup with a doubtful gesture, 
and looked thoughtfully at the eighty milles in front 
of him. An old rival, also a Cannes player — an 
Englishman this time — looked across the table. 

“Banquo,” he challenged. 

The Greek fingered his moustache. Was eighty 
milles worth taking in? 

“Carte,” his opponent demanded. 

The Greek looked at his own, and laid them upon 
the table, — a seven and a ten, — threw a four to 
his adversary, who disclosed a king and a five, 
making nine. The eighty miles had gone. The Greek 
rose to his feet. 

“That might have been a bank,” he remarked, as 
he turned away. 


TRANGE flashes of human nature, instances of 
generosity and meanness, of chivalry and cyni- 
cism, are to be seen here. The other night a famous 
French beauty, whose daring ¢oi/ette and magnificent 
jewels had startled the rooms, was running a bank. 


There were thirty mi//es in the bank when a man 
who had twice challenged her gave up with a shrug. 
A young Englishwoman tapped the table with her 
fingers, and the Frenchwoman smiled. The two were 
rivals; gossip had been busy all that week with their 
names and the name of a male habitué who was sup- 
posed to be the English girl’s fiancé. The French- 
woman dealt, threw her own cards upon the table 
with a little flourish, disclosing a seven, and won. 
The English girl pushed in her thirty mi/les. 

“Encore, mademoiselle?” the Frenchwoman 
inquired. 

Her adversary nodded. Again the cards were 
dealt; again the English girl lost — this time by a 
single pip. She opened her hand bag, Finally, the 
sixty milles were forthcoming; there was a vague 
little flutter of excitement. A duel between these two 
had special piquancy to those who understood. 
Popular sympathy was plainly with the English girl, 
who was younger and of a different social status than 
her opponent. 

“Has mademoiselle the courage?” the French- 
woman asked, with a faint note of insolence. 

Mademoiselle, unperturbed, was counting her 
capital; it was less than half the required amount. 
She was on the point of making a gesture of refusal, 
when a hand filled with twelve-milles plaques and 
mille notes hovered over her (Continued on page 669) 


Is America Ill? 


A Literary Diagnosis and Dosage 
By Nellie B. Miller 


mental and spiritual ailments, and knew 

books well enough, I should be able to recom- 
mend a certain great story today, another next 
week, and then ask you to come back and report 
progress, all as unerringly as the physician pre- 
scribes calomel or quinine or Coué; but I should 
then be a soul doctor,” remarked a well-known 
English professor recently. This opens up a whole 
seties of meditations upon the possibility of diag- 
nosing the ills of America through literature and 
prescribing the. correc- 


T I knew you well enough to diagnose your 


however they may differ as to cause and remedy. 
Is the illness chronic and progressively fatal, or is 
it a case of malingering, requiring only a pleasant 
alterative and a bit of aftersuggestion? We turn to 
contemporary literature for our findings because 
no one suspected that there was anything wrong 
with the mind or the morals of America until 
certain recent literary healers began to do a voodoo 
dance to drive out the evil spirits. Since some of 
these fiend exorcisers are still in their callow youth, 
we conclude that either the illness is acute or the 

symptoms have been 





concealed. Surely, in the 





tive dose. 


saccharine disclosures of 





On examining con- 
temporary literature, we 
conclude that America 
is in need of attention; 
dramatists, poets, es- 
sayists, and editors seem 
agreed upon that point, 


That all is not well with America is attested to 
by a number of literary ‘‘ specialists’’ whose clini- 
cal reports have been anything but encouraging to 
the patient. Mrs. Miller, who is chairman of the 
division of literature for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has taken account of the hospital 

charts and offers a diagnosis of her own 


the satisfied ’nineties 
no one suspected that 
our country’s mental 
and moral health was 
not all that it should 
be. The novels of that 
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period sanctimoniously sanctioned every existing in- 
stitution and all was “‘merry as a marriage bell.” 
But in recent years, through her literary inter- 
preters, America has had her pulse counted at 
hundreds of regional arteries from Gopher Prairie 
to Hollywood. Her symptoms have been recorded. 
Let us have a look at the chart. Quite naturally, 
we examine first the findings of the Middle West, 
for there the realists have discovered the most 
sensitive area. They have X-rayed it, they have 
prepared hundreds of cross sections for the micro- 
scope, and they have held post-mortems over it. 
They have done everything except suggest a remedy. 


Report of consulting diagnostician, Sinclair Lewis. 
From observations at Gopher Prairie: 
Patient stupid but self-complacent. 
No reaction to beauty. 
Pruriency, partially latent, 
carefully concealed. 
From observations at Zenith: 
Ditto. 
All symptoms present as 
above but somewhat 
masked by an accumula- 
tion of material things, 
such as embroidered guest 
towels and electric cigar 
lighters. 
Family unity lacking. 
Masculine satiety with 
conventional conviviality 
of luncheon clubs and con- 
ventional morality of the 
churches. 
General debility of moral 
fibre. 
Report of consulting pathologist, 
Sherwood Anderson. 
From observations at Wines- 
burg, Obio: 
All above symptoms plainly present. 
Plus aggravated sex repression. 
Report of the coroner, Edgar Lee Masters. 
From observations at Spoon River: 
Patient was moribund when first seen. 
Autopsy indicates that all above symptoms may 
have been present early in the case. 
Cadaver badly decomposed. 


We are hampered in the consideration of the case 
of America by the unusual size of the patient and 
the lack of a typical specimen. We select at random 
from our chart: 


Report of Robert Frost, psychiatrist. 
From findings on New England farms: 
General air of futility. 
Tendency to melancholia. 
Occasional evidences of mild insanity. 
Report of Amy Lowell, orthopedist. 
From observations over the heart of America — 
Boston. 





(Courtesy Harcourt, Brace € Co.) of 
Cari SANDBURG 


“His a * must not be ignored. . . . 
oor America!”’ 


Patient wearing wrong patterns. 
General malformations from constrictions. 
Prognosis doubtful unless puritanical stays are 


discarded. 

Report of H. L. Mencken, surgeon extraordinary. 
From general principles, observation utterly un- 
necessary: 

Amputation probably imminent. 

Patient is all to the bad. 

Noted eruptions of oleaginous piety. 

Pallor of sickly sentimentality. 

Transfusion may help to rid of puritanic taint. 


From the Pacific Coast comes a voice shrill and 
insistent: “You are neglecting my findings! See the 
next page!” We obey. . 


Report of Upton Sinclair, specialist in social diseases. 
From observations in American jails: 

Presence of pus pockets. 

Abundance of political par- 

asites. 

Suspicion of vermin. 


Poor America! It begins to 
look serious, and we have scarcely 
stepped outside New England 
and the Corn Belt. There is still 
a vast portion of the country’s 
anatomy lying to the south; 
there is the great Southwest 
and the intermountain region — 
there is Chicago, “independent 
as a hog on ice,” where “hairy, 
hankering galoots snousle on the 
bones they eat, chew at the 
gristle and lick the last of it.” 
We had forgotten Sandburg; his 
findings must not be ignored. ... 
Poor America! 

“Pooh, pooh!” comes a voice, 
late of the Middle West, now of the sacrosanctity 
of Gotham. “You are taking the matter too seri- 
ously. The last time I examined the patient, he, she, 
or it—I must be careful of my syntax as an. 
erstwhile professor of English— seemed quite 
normal. A little obese, to be sure, gormandizing 
after a war diet, I presume; a little flabby in spots, 
as a result of illicit indulgence in bad liquor, natural 
reaction of the Eighteenth Amendment. With strict 
diet and plenty of athletics our patient will soon be 
fit as a fiddle. . . . My dear Cornelia — Pardon me, 
I have lately been addressing a charming lady of 
that name, and my mind wandered. . . . What 
was I remarking? Ah, yes, we were discussing the 
realists. These fellows are all stone-blind in one eye. 
They look upon all men who adopt the conventional 
moral code as hypocrites and cowards, and all who 
forsake it as heroes and saints; that may sometimes 
be true, but it will not hold universally. The 
monoptic criticism of life is tremendously flattering 
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to those who have slumped out of the responsibilities, 
but it will not hold.” | 
Professor Sherman left me determined upon 
further investigation; I am always terribly awed 
by the academic manner of infallibility. Perhaps, 
after all, these clever diagnosticians were trying to 


frighten the patient into taking his medicine. | 


Perhaps they were like Ralph Barton’s doctor: 


My doctor is a gentleman, 
But given much to pose; 

He says I’ve got coryza 
When I’ve a runny nose. 


But if he didn’t use that word, 
I wouldn’t use the spray; 

And I might be beneath the sod, 
Come Decoration Day. 


Let us recapitulate our findings: American life 
is futile and crude; the life sources are trickling into 
the morass of sex, as in “Many Marriages,” or into 
the Dead Sea of endurance as in “J. Hardin and 
Son.” All the pioneer struggle, all the puritanic 
discipline have served to dwarf and pervert rather 
than to enrich posterity. The future is at best an 
unanswered question of which Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s “‘Man against the Sky” is a symbol: 


Where was he going, this man against the sky? 
You know not, nor do I. 

If after all that we have lived and thought 

All comes to nought — 

If there be nothing after now, 

And we be nothing anyhow 

And we know that — why live? 


Against its heritage Youth is in honest and pas- 
sionate revolt. It no longer believes in the traditions 
to which the Old Guard clings. Youth knows 
it wants none of the “mildewed taint of old com- 
mandments,” but it has not yet made clear what 
it expects from the new dispensation. Michael in 
“The White Monkey” might be speaking for the 
youth of America, as well as of England: 


What’s wrong with us? We’re quick and clever, and 
cock-sure and dissatisfied. If only something would 
enthuse us, ge¢ our goats! We’ve chucked religion, 
tradition, property, pity; and in their place we put — 
what? Beauty? Gosh! See Walter Nazing and the 
Cafe C’rillon! And yet, we must be after something! 


Fleur might be speaking for her American sister: 


I don’t know what I want exactly, but I know I 
have never got it. . . . We just want to have a good 
time because we don’t believe anything can last. But 
I don’t think we know how to have it. We just fly 
on and hope for it. 


Fleur is the flower of two old families, reared in 
artistic atmosphere. Babbitt is a commonplace and 


somewhat vulgar American realtor, yet his cry 
after life has beaten him into sulky submission is 
almost identical with that of the cultured English 

irl. “I’ve never done anything I wanted to in my 
whole life,” he whines. 

We should expect the author of “Justice” to be 
fair, and Mr. Galsworthy has been fair in “The 
White Monkey.” His conclusion is that there is 
something fine under all this seeming frivolity, that 
these young people are bravely playing the game 
according to the best ethics they know. 


T will not serve our purpose to examine the find- 
ings of those who have never lowered the rosy 
lens and regarded America’s institutions squarely 
and honestly. A Pollyanna “glad” tale is no 
longer an antidote for America’s ills. We listen 
hopefully, however, to those intrepid observers who 
are capable of seeing with both eyes, who are 
conscious of beauty as well as ugliness. It is quite 
possible to all who are not “beauty blind” to find, 
like Serena in “So Big,” purple patches of high 
adventure along a cheerless way. One may speak 
the truth and yet not be quite fair. There is much 
truth in what the realists have told us of American 
life. But is it the whole truth? Was it the whole 
truth that has made our Middle Western villages a 
symbol of ugliness and hypocrisy the world over? 
Some little town near Spoon River aroused joyous 
optimism in Vachel Lindsay; in some village like 
Gopher Prairie, Martha Haskell Clark longed to be 
should “Sorrow’s feet o’er take her on the way.” 
Can it be that Winesburg, Ohio, was destitute of 
such neighborliness as Mrs. Clark recalls? 


The little small-town sympathy that runs across 
the fields 

In blue-checked gingham aprons, and with flour 
on its hands. 


The physician listens patiently, through most of 
a professional call, to apparently irrelevant symp- 
toms and family history. Then he suddenly demands 
a spoon or writes a prescription; but all the while 
he has been thoughtfully working out his diagnosis. 
Sometimes he realizes there is little for him to do 
beyond assisting nature; sometimes, as in pneu- 
monia, he recognizes that the disease will soon run 
its course and that nothing which he can administer 
will affect the result. The “doctor of souls,” as our 
academic friend remarks, must be both wary and 
wise. ¥ollowing the law of similars, he may hasten 
the process of sophistication and disillusion by 
drastic doses of ultramodernism, or he may strive 
to drug his patient into insensibility by soporific 
sentimentality — ‘“‘every day in every way, life 
grows better and better.” There is a third course, 
often adopted, nowadays, by wise physicians of the 
body — “Push assimilation and don’t meddle.” 
We commend it. 
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Readers and Writers 


OR some reason which I could not 
Hcusns, “The Common Reader,” 

by Virginia Woolf, was singled out 
for unusually laudatory review. Discuss- 
ing it here I felt obliged to declare my 
inability to see in it anything more than a 
series of competent essays on current 
books by a reviewer who knew her busi- 
ness. Since then, we have had a book from 
another Englishwoman — “Between the 
Old World and the New” (Stokes), by 
M. P. Willcocks — which seems to me to be 
vastly more stimulating, but so far I have 
seen no discussion of it in print, nor has 
anybody mentioned it to me in con- 
versation. Miss Willcocks does not write 
in such an easy style as Mrs. Woolf, and 
her book has not been “featured” in the 
publisher’s advertising, so the chances of 
her getting a wide hearing have been 
more than ordinarily remote. Yet I 
cannot help feeling that, if there is any 
public for literary essays which aim at 
being more than book reviews, then Miss 
Willcocks has a real reason for offering 
a series of studies of the great classics of 
modern literature. 

Her subtitle, “Studies in Literary 
Personality from Goethe and Balzac to 
Anatole France and Thomas Hardy,” 
explains the scope of a work whose title 
has the double disadvantage of being 
vague and not particularly attractive. 
The plan of the book is even more ex- 
plicit. After three chapters dealing with 
the conception of personality held at 
various periods of history, Miss Willcocks 
classifies her subjects into five groups: 
“Three Prophets of the Will” — Goethe, 
Balzac, and Shelley; “The Victorian 
Mind: The Survival of the Fittest” — 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Thackeray, Trol- 
lope, Dickens, and Tennyson; “Those 
Who Escaped” — Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté, Browning, and Meredith; “The 
Wreckers” — Ibsen, Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
and Anatole France; “The Builders” 
—Samuel Butler, Dostoievsky, Walt 
Whitman, Edward Carpenter, and 
Thomas Hardy. One can see at a glance 
that this arrangement promises an 
analysis of the “transition men” — to 
quote. the phrase of Brandes — “be- 
tween the old world and the new.” 

In less philosophical language one 
might say that the section called “The 
Victorian Mind” expounds, in its most 
favorable form, the dogma of the survival 
of the fittest, and that the other figures, 
from Goethe to Anatole France, represent 
a certain skepticism concerning that 
assumption which we call “modern.” 
Miss Willcocks points out that “out of 
all the personalities who come before us 


By Ernest Boyd 





on the stage of history it is the Victorians 
who are surest of themselves. They pro- 
duce an extraordinary sense of well-de- 
fined boundaries and of perfect confidence, 
... The nineteenth century was, in 
one way, an age of faith, but of faith in 
the power of human order,” and the 
achievement of that age was “based on 
the theory that men could be classified 
like a set of Chinese boxes,” for “men as 
well as women ‘knew their place.’” 


ISS WILLCOCKS is not just an- 
other person telling us how quaint 
and self-deluded the Victorians were. “It 
seems probable, indeed, that a system 
based on ingenuous self-seeking for the 
highest purposes suited the genius of the 
English people far better than any fine 
theory. . . . It is unlikely that England 
will ever again reach the greatness she 
touched in the nineteenth century, for 
the world is now concerned with founda- 
tions and with ultimate purposes. . . . 
In every direction the accent of the 
nineteenth century was on form... . 
But in our own century all this is in 
process of change, and already the 
stress is being laid, not on form, but on 
consciousness.” As that philosophy still 
thrives, that system still works, in these 
States, the heretics whom Miss Willcocks 
has summoned have more than an aca- 
demic interest for American readers. 

“At the opening of the nineteenth 
century it was a Frenchman who painted, 
not only the hell of those who go bank- 
rupt in an age of possession, but the 
curse that wealth carries with it. And 
this Balzac did at the very dawn of the 
era and long before Tennyson, looking 
over industrial England, sang com- 
placently of the divine event towards 
which life was progressing. For there is 
this difference between Balzac and his 
Victorian successors, that, while they 
believed that the system of individualist 
production could be so improved that all 
might enjoy its blessings, Balzac’s instinct 
warned him that the trail of humanity’s 


progress along this line must always be 
marked by the bones of those who have 
fallen by the way.” In a country where 
the “system of individualist production” 
permits of that Tennysonian optimism, 
it is surely safe to listen to the voices of 
heretics who are happily dead! : 
Carlyle’s objection to the Darwinian 
philosophy, that “gorilla damnification 
of humanity,” sounds a note recognizable 
in contemporary America, even though 
his protest was against a theory which 
laid the axe at the root of all authority, 
not particularly against the theological 
implications of evolution. And in general, 
what emerges from these studies of the 
greatest Victorians is their ability to cope 
only with surface manifestations of human 
problems. Tennyson “lived in a garden 
paradise” from which he could envisage 
the future as calmly as any rich president 
of a chamber of commerce today: 


Man as yet is being made, and ere the 


crowning Age of ages 
Shall not aéon after aéon pass and touch 
him into shape? 


“Glorious” promises are still the stock in 
trade of any community where poverty 
is largely a question of how expensive a 
car one can afford, and spiritual needs can 
be satisfied by regular attendance at 
church and admission to the right club, 


AVING been abused for stating that 

on returning to Dickens I found him 
almost unreadable because of the childish 
quality of his humor and his criticism, 
I read with great interest the essay upon 
him in this book, by a sincere admirer. 
Miss Willcocks does, however, admit 
precisely what lies at the root of my own 
dissatisfaction with the idol I once adored. 
“Dickens . . . like most men of his age, 
had no idea that the causes of evil might 
lie elsewhere than in the human heart. 
... When Dickens wanted an evil 
remedied, he showed how people suffered 
under it,” and his indictment of Grad- 
grind “produced about as much effect on 
the industrial system as would be pro- 
duced on an elephant by an urchin who 
threw a cherry-stone at it.” “When he 
was dealing with the evil whose roots lie 
deep in the history of man he was more 
than futile; he was afraid. Consequently 
he is hysterical in face of sexual evil. 
Here all his humor, all his large and 
tolerant way of regarding life, completely 
deserts him.” No wonder we turn nowa- 
days with relief to Ibsen and Chekhov, 
to Hardy and Anatole France, to the 
“destroyers” and “builders” who are 
our intellectual contemporaries. 
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A Changing Race 


THE NEW NEGRO. Edited by Alain 
Locke. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni. $5.00. 


EW more “significant” books have 
Fe eppeared in the last twelve months 

than this synthetic volume epitomiz- 
ing the spirit of the modern negro in 
America. This review of a book published 
nearly six months ago is a tardy but sin- 
cere tribute to a work of unquestioned 
merit and outstanding interest. Consider 
for a moment the American negro — 
snatched out of African barbarism, trans- 
ported in misery and wretchedness, sold 
into slavery, treated for generations like a 
beast of the field, raised sometimes by the 
caprice of his owner into the ranks of 
inferior humanity; dowered suddenly with 
a political importance that he could nei- 
ther understand nor profitably employ, 
wandering thenceforward in a civiliza- 
tion that exploited him but found no solid 
or stable theory for his useful develop- 
ment, compelled in a hostile world to 
work out his own salvation, to be polite 
and docile and at the same time to achieve 
economic independence with all the cards 
stacked and the juries packed against 
him, to be forever in the American scene a 
“problem,” both to himself and to his 
white overlords — and then revere and 
admire, if you are honest, this volume of 
actual achievement — achievement not in 
the crafts, nor in the traditional negro 
docilities, but in the arts where centuries 
of white civilization have set definite 
standards of accomplishment and taste. 


T the outset one should —indeed, one 
cannot fail to—speculate on the 
color line as evidenced in the faces of the 
makers of this volume. How many of them 
are of unmixed African descent? To how 
great a degree has the admixture of 
“white blood” that one sees or suspects in 
most of them tempered the raw African 
quality of the genuine “black man”? Un- 
doubtedly, the majority of the colored 
“intellectuals” in America today are of 
mixed descent — a fact which explains to 
a certain extent the revolt and the indig- 
nation in their souls. If one is half white 
and yet is treated by white people as 
wholly alien and inferior, the natural re- 
action is to disown the white element in 
one’s heritage and to try to establish a 
compensating quality in the colored. The 
self-consciousness of the America negro is 
due both to his unhappy social position in 
a white world and, to a certain extent, to 
the knowledge that he is himself partly 
white. In any event, the whole trend of 
modern negro thought is to establish the 


A Review by D. R. 


claims of the negro race to serious con- 
sideration along the lines of highest human 
endeavor, to claim for it an important 
place in the arts. Not for their courage 
as soldiers, their industry as workmen, 
nor for their happy, lovable nature do the 
negro leaders praise their people; rather 
they point to their cultural growth and 
significance. 


HAT achievement, as this volume 

demonstrates, is considerable. In Af- 
rica the negro had developed a sense of form 
in sculpture and painting which contrasts 
favorably with that of other savage art- 
ists. A sense of music, curiously exact and 
cunning both in harmony and rhythm, 
seems bred in the negro bone. White civili- 
zation the world over, today, does homage 
to jazz, the distinctive negro contribution 
to modern popular music. Naturally 
gifted with a high emotional coefficient, 
the negro has applied his music to the ex- 
pression of emotions, whether of the soul 
or of the body. The genuine and often 
lovely negro “spiritual” is as distinct in 
its way as the strange melancholy of the 
“blues” or the barbaric joy of jazz. 

As poets, short-story writers, novelists, 
and intellectual authors, the negroes’ 
performance has been only relatively im- 
portant. They have a number of credit- 
able authors on their lists, but none who is 
first rate. Indeed, in no category of the 
arts have the negroes produced a really 
outstanding figure, measured by any 
standards except their own. But, in view 
of their past history, in view of the few 
articulate years which life has as yet al- 
lowed them, their performances are 
amazingly good. It is fair to say that the 
chief interest of “The New Negro” is 
sociological rather than esthetic. But 
judged by any standards, the volume is in 
no way contemptible. 

In the first place, it is admirably edited 
and produced. In a thoughtful introduc- 
tory essay, Alain Locke describes the 
change that has come into negro life and 
thought in the United States. Those who 
are unfamiliar with the new race capital of 
Harlem or with the books written, the 
music, and the theatre of that community, 
will be surprised and perhaps disturbed to 
learn that “the American mind must 
reckon with a fundamentally changed 
Negro. . . . The day of ‘aunties,’ ‘un- 
cles,’ and ‘mammies’ . . . is gone.” The 
negro has emigrated, not only from his 
traditional home, but from his traditional 
ideas; spiritually, he is coming of age. 
Abused, persecuted sometimes, constantly 
looked down on, as genuine admission into 
American democracy has been denied him 


he has been forced to a racial solidarity. 
Only as his cultural and intellectual prod- 
ucts arouse respect and curiosity is he 
conscious both of a changing attitude to- 
ward him on the. part of intelligent white 
people and also of a new self-respect and 
confidence on his own part. “To all of this 
the New Negro is keenly responsive. as an 
augury of a new democracy in American 
culture” — and, it seems to me, rightly 
so. This volume should prove to doubters 
the right of the American negro to serious 
consideration and respect as an artist, 
and it should increase that confidence in 
his future which is sung by so many mod- 
ern negro poets: 


We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame. 


The book contains articles on the negro 
in American literature and a number of 
examples of his present-day work, both in 
prose and verse; articles on negro music 
with similar examples, on negro folklore, 
on African art, and on the negro “ prob- 
lem” in its social and economic aspects. 
The articles are sane, carefully thought 
out, moderate in tone, and surprisingly 
free from bitterness. They breathe a pro- 
found earnestness and a certain wistful 
optimism. In spite of us the negro has 
achieved self-respect. I, for one, after 
reading this book, am impressed with the 
hope and the feeling that the “negro 
problem” is not insoluble, that in spite of 
our shifts, evasions, /aissez faire opportu- 
nism, in spite of our incurable tendency to 
turn our back on any complex question or 
to deny its existence, the negro himself is 
working out his salvation and finding his 
niche in the America of the future. 


O discussion of this book could be 

complete without a reference to the 
amazing illustrations in color by Winold 
Reiss. This young German has contrib- 
uted a series of portraits of prominent 
negroes — men and women — which for 
draftsmanship, truth, and the beauty 
which is found in truth are hard to match 
in current illustration. They give in them- 
selves a distinction to the volume, and in 
their silent appeal they reénforce the mes- 
sage of the text, which is the true purpose 
of such work. Mr. Reiss has specialized 
in an interpretation of folk types — In- 
dians, peasants, and the like. In this 
instance, he has succeeded brilliantly. 
These portraits, taken singly, are im- 
pressive; as a group they mirror the 
changing negro world of today — earnest, 
thoughtful, confident. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas. By Zane 
Grey. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$5.00. 

HIS indefatigable fisherman, having 

exhausted the resources of home 
waters, has now gone in for the more 
exotic and amazing adventures provided 
by the game fishes of tropic seas. In this 
fascinating volume he describes a voyage 
of the schooner Fisherman to various 
strange anchorages and what the bold and 
experienced sportsmen on board her dis- 
covered there. They fished at Cocos Island 
in the Pacific, five hundred miles off the 

Venezuelan coast; they fished at the 

Galapagos Islands, at White Friar Islands 

off the coast of Mexico; they fished at 

Zihuatenejo, and off the coast of Lower 

California. They photographed sperm 

whales; caught sharks, sailfish, marlin 

swordfish, tuna, gallos, dolphin — every- 
thing that one could wish to catch and 
many of them of world record size. There 
is a zest, a genuine excitement in Mr. 
Grey’s descriptions; the real hungering 
desire of the keen deep-sea fisherman to 
conquer and overcome the immense power 
of these sea monsters breathes through 
every page. Besides, he knows his subject 
so well and so intimately. In these strange 
waters he observed and noted everything 

new and opposed old enemies with a 

wealth of experience to uphold him. I 

have seldom read a more exciting book, 

but what covetous, envious emotions it 
calls forth! 

The volume is superbly illustrated with 
all sorts of photographs, by no means 
confined to pictures of fish and fishing. 
One pleasant feature is the way in which 
the author’s son figures in the text and the 
illustrations — the nice, brown, clear-eyed 
kind of boy whom any father would like to 
immortalize in such a book, just as he was 
then, so literally on the crest of the wave. 
We recommend this book without qualifi- 
cations to anyone who has ever caught a 
fresh-water fish as big as a “ punkin seed” 
or a salt-water fish as sporting as a cunner. 


** * *& * 


Smaranda. By Lord Thomson of Card- 
ington. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.50. 


HE romantic and unromantic ad- 

ventures of a British brigadier 
general who acted during the war as a 
sort of military diplomat in Russia and 
Roumania, the latter country thinly 
disguised beneath the nom de guerre of 
Smarandaland. The book is in the foria 
of an intermittent diary; the author was 
during the war actually a brigadier gen- 
eral and later the Minister for Air in the 





Labor Cabinet. Much of it tastes very 
real and salty on the tongue. One can 
almost see the author in his uniform, 
talking, drinking tea — spotless, shining, 
beautiful. There is no warfare in the book 
except as seen from afar by a godlike 
staff, but there is genuine feeling and at- 
mosphere i in it and a love motif running 
inconclusively through it all. The author, 
one suspects, has edited some of his cur- 
rent comments in the light of hindsight. 
If not, he must have been an uncom- 
monly wise man in a very confused and 
muddled world. 


**e* eK * 


The Viaduct Murder. By Ronald A. Knox. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


MURDER, — you have to read too 

far before reaching it, —a secret 
passage, a cipher, in fact, all ‘the makings 
of an orthodox detective story are here. 
Once the deed is done, the successive satis- 
factory explanations are neatly upset by 
some new piece of evidence. The last 
chapter provides a nice solution and jus- 
tice is done all round. The book falls be- 
tween Conan Doyle and Henry James. 
There is hardly enough horror and thrill 
to balance a discursiveness that is charm- 
ing elsewhere but not entirely in place 
here. Even so, the mystery really is pre- 
served until the end. 


* ee * * 


Napoleon’s Campaign of 1812 and the 
Retreat from Moscow. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.50. 

R. BELLOC wrote this book in 
1912, during and after his visits to 

the scenes of the invasion of Russia and 
the retreat from Moscow. So many con- 
ceptions both of warfare and of Russia 
have been changed since 1912, that Mr. 

Belloc feels compelled to apologize for not 

retouching his story in the light of later 

events. He decided, and wisely, not to do 
so. His book remains one of the most 
lucid expositions of that confused and 
tragic campaign which has been written. 

Some critics might complain that Mr. 

Belloc has clarified history too thoroughly, 

that it is all made too simple, too easily 

understandable. Compared with the in- 
coherent blundering described in the three 
volumes of “War and Peace,” the actions 
both of Napoleon and of his opponents 
seem definitely intelligent, circumstances 
and certain factors of error deciding the. 
issues. Mr. Belloc knows perfectly well 
how long it took a Napoleonic corps 
d’armée to pass a given point; he realizes 
that great masses (Continued opp. page 672) 
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What the World Is Doing 


sli 
(Keystone) 


WILLIAM S. VARE 


The Senate is investigating the report 

that huge sums of money were spent in 

gaining for him the Republican Senato- 
rial nomination in Pennsylvania 


great fury in the Senate on May 

21 over an executive order, signed 
by President Coo.ince, permitting State, 
county, and municipal officers to receive 
appointment as Federal offi- 
cers with authority to cross 
State and county lines. The order was 
issued to assist Brig. Gen. Lincoin C. 
AnprEWs in his effort to enforce prohibi- 
tion throughout the country, and Mr. 
Coo.ipGE expressed great surprise that 
his action should have been responsible for 
such a flurry of excitement as appeared in 
the Senate. He had not intended that a 
general practice should be set up through 
the order, it was explained, but had 
issued it simply to make legal an appoint- 
ment in California contemplated by 
General Anprews. Senator Wats of 
Montana was the only member of the 
Upper House to support the President in 
the ensuing debate. Republicans and 
Democrats alike attacked his action as 
unconstitutional. 

Senator Bruce of Maryland, a Demo- 
crat and a prominent wet, called attention 
to the President’s utterances at Williams- 
burg scoring interference by the Federal 
..,,. Government in the various 
State Rights crates’ management of their 


A rest f “wet”? storm broke with 


Wet Storm 


own affairs as “tyrannical.” This line of 
criticism has been followed in other quar- 
ters where it is suggested that the Presi- 
dent has made an astounding about face 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


in his attitude on State rights. Attorney- 
General Sarcenrt believes that the Presi- 
dent is well within his Constitutional 
prerogative in issuing the order, but his 
voice is one of the few raised in support. 
The order was attached as an amendment 
to an order signed by President Grant on 
January 17, 1873, forbidding State officers 
to hold Federal positions. The President’s 
amendment reads: 

In order that they more efficiently func- 
tion in the enforcement of the National 
Prohibition act, any State, county, or 
municipal officer may be appointed, at a 
nominal rate of compensation, as prohibi- 
tion officer of the Treasury Department to 
enforce the provisions of the National Pro- 
hibition’act and acts supplemental thereto 
in States and territories, except in those 
States having constitutional or statutory 
provision against State officers holding 
office under the Federal Government. 


On May 25, the Senate voted to refer 
the order’s legality to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and on the same day, President 
Coo.ipcE made it plain that he had no 

. intention of retreating from 

—" the position he had taken in 
irm oe 

signing the order. He be- 

lieves it legal, and unless it actually sets 

up a conflict between States and the 

Federal Government, he does not intend 

to modify it. 

Aroused by tales of huge slush funds 
spent in State primaries by candidates for 
Senatorial election, the Senate has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 

situation, both in the pri- 
Slush Funds | aries and in the leoeseten 
elections. Pennsylvania was said to be the 
scene of huge expenditures before the 
primary resulting in the nomination of 
Congressman Wittiam S. Vare by the 
Republicans, which was responsible for 
the sentiment that permitted Senator 
James A. REED of Missouri to force 
through his measure providing for drastic 
investigations. In making up the com- 
mittee’s personnel, the same acknowledg- 
ment of a “progressive” element in the 
Republican party was made as _ has 
appeared previously in the naming of com- 
mittees — two Republicans, one “pro- 
gressive” Republican, and two Democrats. 
Vice President DawEs immediately named 
Senators REED of Pennsylvania and Dr- 
NEEN of Illinois as the regular Republi- 
cans, La Fo.tetre of Wisconsin as the 
progressive, and REED of Missouri and 
Bayarp of Delaware as the Democrats. 
Both of the regulars and Senator Bayarp 
resigned, and Mr. Dawes replaced them 
with Fernatp of Maine, Gorr of West 
Virginia, and Kine of Utah. 


Farm relief, in the guise of the Haugen 
bill, providing for government expendi- 
ture of $175,000,000 as a virtual subsidy 
for taking care of surplus crops, went 

.. down to defeat in the House 
— on May 21, 212 to 167. 
Party lines were erased in 

the vote. Ninety-eight Republicans, 66 
Democrats, and three Farmer-Labor 
members voted for the measure, while 
against its passage were arrayed 121 
Republicans, 89 Democrats, and two 
Socialists. Representative OLpFIELD of 
Arkansas, Democrat, predicted that the 
bill’s defeat would result in the oft-pre- 
dicted “revolt of the farmer” from the 
Administration’s wishes. Various political 
leaders in Washington stated as their be- 
lief that the Haugen bill’s defeat sounded 
the death knell of farm-relief legislation, 
so far as this session of Congress is con- 
cerned. But this is hardly certain, for 
steering committees in both House and 
Senate are still battling over the line-up of 
measures which are to be brought up 
before Congress adjourns. The Adminis- 
tration would like consideration of the 
French debt-funding agreement and of the 
Lausanne Treaty with Turkey, and in 
this last desire is assisted by Senator 
Bora, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The radio bills are also felt to 





(Keystone) 


A DEFEATED LEADER 


Abd-el-Krim, chief of the rebellious 
Riffian tribesmen, following the capture 
of Targuist, his capital, surrendered un- 
conditionally to French arms in Morocco 
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UNDER FIRE AGAIN 


Another bombardment of ancient Damas- 

cus has been carried on by French artil- 

lery and tanks in attempting to expel 

Druse tribesmen from the Midan quarter 
of the city 


be important at this session. These would 
place, either in the hands of Secretary 
Hoover or in an independent commission, 
the regulation of the radio industry. 
Meanwhile, Representatives and Senators 
who must seek reélection in the fall are 
eager to mend political fences at home, 
and an early motion for adjournment 
would meet with a favorable reception. 

On May 21, another Old Guard Senator 
went down to defeat in his State’s prima- 
ries. Ropert N. STANFIELD of Oregon was 
the man, and FrepErick STEIWER, Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, lawyer, the 
victor who will probably 
oppose Bert L. Haney, 
Democrat, in the fall. Mr. Haney is 
the former Shipping Board member who 
refused to resign from his post at the re- 
quest of President Coo.ipce. Later, how- 
ever, when the fire had gone out of the 
question, he tendered his resignation and 
went back to Oregon as his party’s candi- 
date for the Senate. STANFIELD is the third 
Old Guard Senator to be rejected by his 
party. Senators McKin ey of Illinois and 
Pepper of Pennsylvania have already 
suffered defeat. 

In Geneva, the preparatory conference 
on disarmament is steadily attempting to 
reach accord on exact definitions of the 
questions which it must thrash out. The 
goal of all nations is as 
much disarmament as is 
commensurate with security, but security 
is paramount, and the conferees have been 
troubled by the difficulty of finding an 
exact basis from which to work in seeking 
a formula for disarmament. Hucu S. 
Gisson, American Minister to Switzer- 
land, who heads this Government’s dele- 
gation, defined the United States’ policy 


Stanfield’s 
Defeat 


At Geneva 


as favoring regional pacts for Europe like 
the Locarno treaties. Other nations, 
notably the smaller ones, feel that regional 
pacts will be difficult to complete, and 
they are also doubtful whether the “eco- 
nomic sanctions,” which Article XVI 
provides the League may take against any 
state which is the aggressor in a war, 
would be greatly effective if the guilty 
state were well supplied with natural re- 
sources and industrial organization. A 
more sweeping guarantee of security by 
the League is what they want, and in their 
proposals and desires are heard echoes of 
the Geneva protocol which Great Britain 
killed in the September, 1924, session. 
Paut Boncour, who heads France’s 
delegation, pleaded for the adoption of a 
resolution which would commit to the 
League Council the question of defining 
the duties of the Council and bringing it 
together for action in case of war. His 
measure was passed by the drafting com- 
mittee. Besides the details referred to the 
Council, it provides that the permanent 
consultative commission shall consider the 
means necessary to securing the peace of 
Europe, and, in case of war, to determine 
the means for placing military aid at the 
command of the attacked nation. 

The drafting committee, after a con- 
sideration of the proposals submitted by 
the various nations, has rendered its 
opinion that it is impossible to limit the 
ultimate war strength of 
any country. But it believes 
that it should be possible to 
reach some sort of agreement upon the 
peace-time strength of a nation’s arma- 
ments and to restrict them by limitation 
of appropriations for national defense. 

Poland is at present virtually under 
the rule of a dictatorship, with Marshal 
JoserH Pitsupsk1, idol of the army, 
at the head of the state. Although an 
election in the Diet had 
been called for May 31 
for the purpose of electing 
a successor to President WojciEcHOwWsKI, 
Marshal Pitsupsk1 has now announced 
that certain constitutional changes are 
necessary to the republic’s good health 
and that the Diet will be dissolved. 
Several interpretations may be put upon 
this announcement. Pitsupsk1 has con- 
sistently made it known that he wished 
to remain within the law throughout his 
coup d’état. But he is at present without 
constitutional authority. With the res- 
ignation of the President, the head of 
the Diet, M. Rartaj, becomes auto- 
matically the acting chief executive. 
To elect another, a two-thirds majority 
of the Diet is necessary, and it is said 
that PirsupsKk1 can command but a 
third of that body. Likewise, to dissolve 
the Diet requires a two-thirds majority 
of that body, or three fifths of the Senate. 
To alter the constitution legally, he must 
have a two-thirds majority .of both 
Houses. Thus, the new strong man of 


No Naval 
Conference 


Pilsudski’s 
Troubles 


Poland is in difficulties in remaining 
within the law. 

The Moroccan War which has been 
going on since late August, 1924, seems 
headed for a speedy close with the sur- 
render of Asp-EL-Krim, leader of the 

rebellious Riffians to the 

In Morocco French. On May 23, Tar- 

guist, stronghold and capital 
of Krim, was entered by the French 
without a struggle, and the leader who 
boasted that the city was impregnable 
retreated to the hills, and gave himself 
up. He is no longer asking for terms, 
but is said to have thrown himself and 
his people upon the mercy of the French. 
Both France and Spain are bent upon 
carrying the war through until the rebels 
are finally decisively defeated. Mean- 
while, the French Foreign Office has been 
troubled by reports seeping out of Syria 
to the effect that Damascus has been 
the scene of another disastrous bombard- 
ment, during which 500 men, women, 
and _ children — innocent bystanders — 
were killed. This report, says the Foreign 
Office, is erroneous. A part of Damascus 
was bombarded by French artillery and 
tanks, but it was the Midan quarter, 
separated from the city proper, in which 
the rebellious Druses, retreating from 
Soueida after its capture by the French, 
had fortified themselves. The Druses were 
driven out, says the Foreign Office, but 
before the fighting, the quarter had been 
evacuated by all civilians. 





amend aie 
PauL Boncour 
Head of the French delegation whose pro- 
posals have been received favorably by the 
preparatory conference on disarmament 
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For “‘ High Crimes and 
Misdemeanors ” 
(Continued from page 654) 


judge representing public sentiment. Such 
a proposal was favored by President 
Jefferson; it so alarmed Chief Justice 
Marshall that he actually suggested, as an 
alternative, that unpopular decisions of 
the Supreme Court be subject to revision 
by Congress. 

The Senate trial of Justice Chase, 


- presided over by Aaron Burr, is one of the 


greatest forensic battles of American 
history. Although a majority favored 
Chase’s removal, the brilliance of his chief 
counsel, Luther Martin, saved the day, 
not only for the irascible judge, but for 
the doctrine of judicial supremacy, also. 

The impeachment of Judge James H. 
Peck of Missouri, a quarter of a century 
later, was again the occasion for bitter 
denunciation of the “irresponsible tyranny 
of the Federal judiciary.” An attorney 
had published a severe criticism of one of 
the Judge’s opinions. For this he was laid 
summarily by the heels, disbarred, and 
imprisoned, as for contempt of court. 
There were at the time no limitations 
whatever upon such powers of a Federal 
judge, nor upon the severity of the pun- 
ishment he could mete out to his critics. 
Moved by the blindness and extreme age 
of the impeached judge, the Senate re- 
fused to convict. But so great was public 
indignation that on the very day of ac- 
quittal a bill was introduced radically 
limiting Federal contempt of court 
powers; it was quickly passed, and it still 
remains the law. The Peck case so aroused 
public feeling that six States proceeded to 
enact an almost identical law. 

The principal reason why Federal 
judges hold office for life is that life tenure 
insures a fearless and independent judici- 
ary. But there is strong sentiment against 
life tenure. Its opponents urge that a def- 
inite term — ten or fourteen years, as in 
some States — sufficiently safeguards the 
bench against political influences and, on 
the other hand, would serve as a check 
upon the tendency to tyrannize, inherent 
in every human being in whom unlimited 
authority is vested. This feeling has 
doubtless been intensified by resentment 
in many quarters against the power 
exercised by the Supreme Court justices 
of setting aside the pronouncements of 
Congress and of the State Legislatures on 
questions of public policy. The frequent 
issuance of vaguely phrased injunctions in 
labor disputes and abuse of contempt of 
court powers, has added fuel to the fire. 
It is not unlikely that these present-day 
opponents .of the power and tenure of 
Federal judges, following the precedent 
of the Chase and Peck cases, will take 
advantage of public interest in the pend- 
ing trial to attempt to place further 
limitations upon the judiciary. 
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the Telephone 





Spanninc the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant was a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments. The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 
unselfish devotion to the service. 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








The Sinful Principality 
(Continued from page 661) 


depleted store. A little man, a Jew— 
well-known, but nonexistent in the great 
world — looked across at the croupier. 
“Mademoiselle follows,” he announced. 
There was a slight stir. The English girl 
opened her lips to protest, but she was too 
late. Her opponent dealt the cards with 
fingers which (Continued on page 670) 
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Wonderful Eight 


Power Binoculars 
REDUCES 80 YDS. TO 10 


Other Distances in Proportion 





$23.50 


RE you ping motoring, boating, camping, 

hiking — hunting, to baseball games, 
to the canes, 60 e beaches, on bird — toa 
military camp, to the moun to the sea- 
shore? Do you love nature and the out-of- 
doors? Haven't you sometimes envied others 
who had binoculars when there was something 
exciting, interesting or beautiful beyond your 
range of vision that_you would have given a 
great deal to see? hese Binoculars offer you 
a chance to ake up for what you have lost. 

These “‘land and water"’ Stereo Prism Binocu- 
lars are made to our special specifications and 
order in France. They have excellent light-gath- 
noes f or illuminating power, so that objects ap- 

r bright, clear and in their exact colors. The 
Reld of vision is large; for instance, 119 yards at 
1000 yards distance. Central focussing, with ad- 
justment to fit distance between eyes and also 
individual focussing for minor adjustments. Strong, 
light in weight, only 17 oz. Supplied with sole 
leather case, shoulder strap and neck strap. Sent 
prepaid upon receipt of check or money order for 
os3. 50. If not sony es. —_ them back 
r expense within ten days and your money wi! 
Se promptly refunded in full. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD COMPANY 
Dept. K1 
Manufacturing Opticians, Est. 1870 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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To rent for the 

Pawlet, Vt summer, the old 
* Blakely Home- 

stead. Rest me mg among the Vermont 
hills. Mrs. C. L. LEE, Dorset, Vermont 





(Continued from page 669) trembled per- 
ceptibly, and with reason. The luck had 
turned. The English girl threw down a 
natural nine and retrieved all of her losses. 

“My congratulations, mademoiselle,” 
the little man murmured with a bow. 

“‘But it was you!” the girl exclaimed. 
“We divide — yes?” 

He shook his head. “By no means, 
mademoiselle. I simply offered to be your 
banker for the moment if necessary.” He 
passed on. One scarcely knew his name, 
but there was a pleasant air of chivalry 
about the whole episode. 

At the end of a season in the Sporting 
Club you will have formed certain opin- 
ions about the players. You will have 
decided that the Anglo-Saxon is on the 
whole a poor gambler, the Frenchman a 
small one, the Greek, the Spaniard, and 
the Italian — in the absence of the Rus- 
sians, who are now almost nonexistent — 
the boldest and the best. And then, be- 
sides these high players, we are all at it 
according to our means. It must be ad- 
mitted that here money loses much of its 
significance. One’s sense of proportion 
seems at fault. We grumbled at our flower 
bill this morning because roses had risen 
twenty francs, yet during the last half 
hour two or three milles have slipped al- 
most unnoticed out of our pocketbooks. 
Curiously enough, though, the thing 
doesn’t worry us so long as we don’t turn 
the amount back into pounds. We have 
a feeling, somehow, that it isn’t real 
money, that we have merely made a loan 
to these benign-looking croupiers which 
they will undoubtedly repay. Sometimes 
they do; sometimes they don’t! 

On the whole, a season at Monte Carlo 
is likely to make you philosophic with re- 
gard to gambling. After all, most of it is 
indulged in more or less according to the 
means of the player. The winnings and 
losses which form the gossip of the Casino 
are usually the winnings and losses of men 
to whom a hundred thousand francs mean 
less than a thousand to us. Sometimes you 
will make a wry face over your pocket- 
book, but after a good many years I have 
come to thé conclusion that the average 
person plays for what he can afford and 
doesn’t come to any particular harm. 
Whether the money could have been used 
to better advantage is another matter. 
That depends entirely upon our individual 
tastes. This much, too, we always know, 
whether we win or lose —the play is 
scrupulously honest. There are very few 
other gambling adventures on a large 
scale of which the same could be said. 








FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
erydione a Association and invest in its capi- 
fore 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida’s 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 











NORTHEAST HARBOR, MAINE 
Near Bar Harbor ** Juniper Ledge”’ 
SHORE FRONT — Completely furnished, 3 piazzas, 1 
sleeping porch, large living-room, dining-room, library, 
lavatory, kitchen, maids’ dining-room, laundry, 7 mas- 
ter’s bedrooms, 3 baths, 6 maids’ rooms, bath, garage. 

MRS. HORACE GREEN 
127 East 39th Street Cal. 6987 New York City 











PERMANENT HOME 


WITH PRIVATE wane y in a beautiful and dig- 
nified residence, most htful suburb of Boston. 
For elderly [one os invalid with nurse or compan- 


ion. Unsu' 


only to ‘an who are willing to pay for something 
which is rarely offered. Aadress L. S. G. The 
Independent, 10 Arlington St., Boston. 











THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 
An exclusive country oped on a Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine ves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. ge, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 


BLUFF POINT CLUB ™“ugysittst" 


Com of distinction and charm, amidst virgin forest, com- 

icent panorama of lake and mountain. 
Lovely orest trails en: lake, on property. Electric- 
ity; on water in rooms. tes $35.00 up. 


A. THOMSON, 794 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
for summer rent- 


Dorset, Vt. rsmmer rear 


tion address rs C. L. Lee, Dorset, Vt. 
Telephone Manchester 183-12 











Furnished houses 








of the nation. Preparation for College; Art; 


in Be mt Circle 





DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 
Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. Music: Piano, Harp, Violin 
Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 
USIC has the advantage of its nationally known instructors in music, thus specializing in a 
yoo sto too often relegated to mediocre teachers. 


Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


; Ancient and Modern Languages. Secretarial; 


and Voice. 
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Important! 


THE REVOLT 
OF MODERN 
YOUTH 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 





MONG the hundreds of 
noted people who have 

paid tribute to the importance, 
the sincerity, honesty and cour- 
age of this book and its value 
as a human document are: — 


Luther Burbank; Edward Alls- 
worth Ross, sociologist; George 
F. Pierrot, Editor of The 
American Boy; Dr. W. F. Robie, 
author of Sex and Life; Jim 
Tully, novelist; Dr. Charles 
Platt, President, National Pro- 
bation Association; Dr. Daniel 
Bell Leary, psychologist; Fannie 
Hurst, novelist; David Starr 
Jordan; Gordon Law, Secretary 
of Y.M.C.A., Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Joshua Lieberman, Sec’y, 
Pioneer Youth of America; 
Roger Baldwin, American Civil 
Liberties Union; William Allen 
White; Wilfred Lay, author of 
“A Plea for Monogamy”; J. N., 
Williams; Upton Sinclair, nov- 
elist, etc. 


5th large edition, $3.00 


GOOD BOOKS 
“py BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
T, Pas Bosr STORE 

he RESS OSTON, MASS. 
14 BEACON STREET 77 NEAR THE STATE HOUSE 





F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 





GENEALOGIES 
Coats of Arms—Two million marriage records. 
GENEALOGY MAGAZINE ($1 a year) 
Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 





Spanish Magazine of Social Life 


Beautifully illustrated. Published in Havana. Will be 


sent to you on receipt of s50c., which includes postage ' 


Rodriguez & Kittay, 236 West 55th St., N.Y, 





AT BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
allpublisherssupplied promptly. F.H.Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Continued from page 666) of men are not 
picked up and moved like a pawn on a 
chessboard, but in discussing strategy in so 
great a scale he is obliged to take a bird’s- 
eye view. Assuming that where historical 
evidence’ of strategical intent is lacking 
such intent must have existed, he 
endeavors from a study of the map and 
the actual terrain to discover and point 
out the compelling reasons for actions 
which Tolstoy, for example, seemed to 
think the products of mere imbecile 
indecision. His exposition is immensely 
helped by the admirable and numerous 
maps and sketches which _ illustrate 
his arguments perfectly. As always, he 
writes with distinction and a certain 
dramatic effectiveness. His book is as 
forceful as it is concise and lucid. 


**e Ke K * 


The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923. By 
W. Alison Phillips. New Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$5.00. 


HIS edition, which brings the sad 

and sorry history of the Irish na- 
tionalist movement down to 1923, con- 
tains a number of amendments in the 
text and.various appendixes having to do 
largely with criticisms of passages in the 
previous edition. The bias of the author 
in favor of union is obvious, but it affects 
his interpretation of motives, it colors his 
point of view, rather than it leads him 
to misrepresent historical facts. He has 
written a clear history of a confused 
struggle, with little attempt to make that 
history appealing through the common 
device of dramatizing the principal 
characters in it. Aside from this narrative 
clarity, the only literary quality notice- 
able in the book is the rather bitter irony 
in his comments on Sinn Fein leaders, 
vacillating English statesmen, and Amer- 
ican humanitarian politicians. Plainly, he 
believes that a strong hand could and 
would have put down Sinn Fein, saved 
the country immense losses in blood and 
treasure, and perhaps have given do- 
minion status, or even a Free State 
treaty, as an act of grace rather than as a 
puzzled concession to organized resistance. 
Certainly, the alternations of repression 
and amnesty pursued by the British 
Government were calculated to do a maxi- 
mum amount of damage for a minimum 
of satisfactory results. 

Allowing for the frank partisanship of 
Professor Phillips, the book remains the 
best history of the struggle that we know. 
Some time, perhaps, the story will be 
written by some scholar unswayed by 
traditional or personal prejudice. 





ACSIMILE OF THE DECLARATION OF 
Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 





Bloom Publishing Company, 151 Sth Ave., New York City 


Who Said 


—“Stop Smoking’”’?— 


Fr It’s the nicotine in tobacco that does the harm. 
And nicotine, contrary to the —— impression, 
counts for absolutely nothing tobacco flavor, 
aroma or enjoyment. Its only effect is to harm. 
Smoke a good Sapeette or cigar from which most 
of the siooting han been removed and you get just 
as much ps one dy and satisfaction as you've ever 
ot, with no ill effects on heart or nerves. a 
ieee Cigars and Pipe Tobacco are made from 
de tobaccos from which the bulk of the 
a, ne ty been removed by our own perfec 
process. 


The Bulk of the 


Nicotine Removed 





You _ never smoked a more satisfying cigarette 
than O-Nic-O or a more delightful "lone or pipe 


tobacco. Veteran smokers switch to O-Nic-O and 
get the same old eoietection out of smoking, but 
with improved health 


At Our Expense 


Try O-Nic-O Cigarettes, Cigars or Pipe Tobacco. 
O-Nic-O Cigarettes are an exquisite blend of Turk- 
ish and thestic tobaccos. O-Nic gars, 
bich-erede a filler and binder with genuine 
Suma per. O-Nic-O Tobacco, an Englisi 
— ‘ot Virg tnia, Turkish and Tevane.t tobaccos 
Cc tes: $1 for box of 40. Cigars: $1.20 for box 
of io. Pipe. [pe $1 for 5-ounce can.’ 
your choice. Try afew smokes and if not more than 
—— money will be refunded. Mail coupon or 
letter. 





LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
134-B West 43rd St. lew York City 











ne ne oe ee ee a ee se Ue Us Ue UU 
LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
134-B West 43rd St., New York City. 

Enclosed please find $— for the O-Nic-O smokes 
I have aap I am to have my money back if 
not perfectly 
0 O-Nic-O costieintn $1 for box of 40. 
O O-Nic-O Cigars, $1.20 for box of 20. 
O O-Nic-O Tobacco, $1 for 5-oz. can 
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140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problems of ac- 
counting and record keep- 
ing for any business or 
profession. 

Send for this FREE Book Today 

John C. MooreCorpuration 

(Established 1839) 
3086 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES LOOSE LEAF 


SYSTEMS 


In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 








UTOPIAN ESSAYS 
by John Veiby 
1. The Flowers of Democracy. 2. For ‘Sports’ 
Only. 3. The Powers That Be. 
Cloth bound, 135 pages. Price One Dollar. 


The pamphlet, Beyond Marriage free with 
every copy of Utopian Essays. 


Address JOHN VEIBY, Box 294, South Bend, Ind. 


Correspondence 


A New Party 
Spicer, Minn. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I see in an editorial you predict that the 
two old political parties must soon unite 
to combat a rising radical party. In this 
you are surely right. This Radical, or, as 
we call it here, Progressive, party cer- 
tainly has a mission and will soon make 
this fact manifest. This mission is to pre- 
vent the complete concentration of the 
productive wealth of this nation in the 
hands of the few, largely by legislation. 
The first step will be to take away from 
private owners the operation, for their 
profits, of all public utilities. This idea is 
spreading very rapidly here in the West 
especially in this state. We demand that 
all the railways shall be put under the 
same efficient and economical manage- 
ment that Henry Ford establishes for 
his line. 

Also, that transportation charges shall 
be based on the actual cost of the service 
rendered and that all shall be treated 
alike. 

Just watch our smoke in the near future. 

J. W. WirnaM. 











Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Bic Business 1n THE Arr. The opening sentence is 
an adaptation from Bishop Berkeley’s closing stanza 
“On the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in 
America”: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shail close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


No student can read this article and not be im- 
pressed with the great possibilities of air transporta- 
tion. The subject can be discussed orally during a 
class period using such topics as the following: 

1. The capitalists who are interested in air trans- 

portation. 

2. Transporting mail by airplane. 

3. The Fords and their highway in the sky. 

4. The United States Government as a Sky Pilot. 

5. The prophet looks toward 1950. 

For “Hicu Crimes AnD MISDEMEANORS.” I. 
Students interested in drama — and what students 
are not? — will enjoy an impromptu stage arrange- 
ment and reproduction of this first scene. 2. Trace 
the history of the formal proceedings of the impeach- 
ment process. 3. Explain why “a Federal judge is an 
anomaly in a democratic state.” 4. Look up other 
authoritative articles and report freely upon the 
impeachment of Justice Chase. 

Tue SinFut Principatity. 1. Look up Monaco on 
the map. From the paragraph of Mr. Oppenheim and 
descriptions by other writers, try to visualize the 
place. Perhaps someone in the class has visited the 
place and will supply important information. 2. 
From the account of what goes on in the “ Kitchen” 
and the personalities introduced, you will perhaps 
detect in Mr. Oppenheim’s specific incidents traces 
of the trained writer of fiction. Comment. 3. As an 
exercise in oral composition retell these incidents of 
the Kitchen. 

Is America ILx? As I attempt the interesting task 
of writing questions and comments on this article, I 
find myself wondering just how much the students I 
am addressing know about the books, essays, and 
poems which are in Mrs. Miller’s mind as she writes. 
Even classroom teachers in daily association with 
high-school pupils may share my curiosity. Were I 
now one of these teachers I should ask each member 
of my class to read the article through and then jot 
down in one column the titles of books that are here 
alluded to. In another column list all the references 
that are unknown. When the class assembles the 
next day it will be interesting to discover how closely 
the students are following the work of the writers 
here mentioned. It will be equally interesting to dis- 
cover, from the proffered comments, whether the 
diagnosis made by these students is in close agree- 
ment with the printed record. 


A SUMMER COURSE 
July—Augusc 14 
for SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, under 
John Gallishaw, in person 
For folder address 
THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 
320 College House - - Cambridge, Mass. 


SPIRIT OF THE STORM, by DavidtIrving Dobson. 
This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It is a 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Clever Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 

















ISRAEL SACK 


Antiques 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 




















Scottish 
Terriers 
sg Young 


Ready a 
meee = Now— 


meals 
Loganbrae 

Kennels 
Rutland, Vermont 














GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 











REAL PALS 


Collie Pups that will 
bring joy to the kiddies. 
Dependable dogs with 
character and disposition 
bred in them. Not kennel 
dogs. Belmont 0804-W 


W. I. VAN DYCK 
Broomall (Delaware Ce.), Pa. 
CAMP FOR 


GILFILLA GIRLS 


In the Bian od nee —_ near gx ag Alt. 600 ft. 
i tural | and water 
to nstant it supervision. Separate division for 
Teele t tots. 7th y: 
Booklet. } Mrs. Mary E. Gi1F1LLaNn, Paoli, Pa. 


Ge eet ULE. GHAMPLA, UN, 


veing end other Water —_ 
Riding Tennis, Mountain Trips 


Edward D. Collins, Director Middlebury, Vermont. 























WHIP-POOR-WILL HILL 
On the beautiful Magothy River—Chesapeake Bay, 
Maryland. Boys 9 to 18 yeors. gree | and Senior sections. 
— ne swimming. Ant and and water sports. — 
i trained counselors 
Christian influences. Tutoring. ” Illustrated descriptive 


booklet. Address: 
Cc. B. Whitby, 719 Winans Way, Hunting Ridge, Baltimore, Md. 











EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 
h-Grade Hotels, Superior Service, 
Cultured Leaders. Independent Tours 


— Mctor Tours — Spanish Study Teurs — Medical Tours. 


STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y. 


G*higs-c SUMMER TOURS, $775 UP. 








EMBOSSING 
Do your own stationery, books, and music. Three-line 
embossing machine, $2.00. 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





